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THOSE 
FIRST FIVE MINUTES 


By Roy L. Smith 


E WAS a man at least sixty years old, 
at erect and alert. His face was badly 
scarred, as if he might have been in a 
fire or an automobile accident, and his 
general appearance suggested that he 
had suffered many a blow, But he had 
a radiance that made him attractive, and 
his smile took you captive. 

“The first thing this morning,” he said, 
“when I awakened I began to think 
about God. It was a wonderful experi- 
ence. My mind leaped to the thoughts, 
and almost before I knew it my body 
was awake and ready for the day’s work. 
Five minutes spent entertaining such 
wonderful mental guests, and I was pre- 
pared for the day. What a day it has 
been!” 

A little later in the conversation his 
story came out. He had been an alco- 
holic, completely defeated. Through al- 
most thirty years of his life he had 
squandered everything, including him- 
self. Then one day he had turned him- 
self over to the power of God and began 
living like another person. 

“Nothing has helped me cut loose 
from my past like meeting each day with 
the confidence that God is by my side. 
Those first five minutes turn the trick.” 

If he had any “secret,” that was it. 

The sales manager of a great corpora- 
tion, with 2,500 people working under 
his direction, once said, “The man who 
goes out whipped in the morning will 
come home whipped at night. If I can 
have my people for the first twenty 
minutes of the day, I do not care what 
the customers say to them during the 
rest of the day.” 

The psychologists have a good deal 
to say about the subconscious, and the 


importance of “those last five minutes 
of wakefulness,” but equally important 
are the first five minutes of the new day, 
when the directions of all our activities 
are being chosen. Once we get into a 
groove, it is hard to get out, whether 
that groove is good humor or bad humor. 
If a day is begun with an invoicing of 
our problems, it is certain to be discol- 
ored throughout all its hours, but if it 
is begun with an invoicing of our powers 
and a recital of the promises of God, 
then we can be sure of the sunshine. 
“Thinking about God” the first five 
minutes of the day is both good religion 
and good psychology. 

Let the man who is fighting for the 
mastery of life begin with a sense of 
defeat and he will succumb within the 
first hour, but let him begin with con- 
fidence and the day will surrender to 
him as he goes out to meet it. 

The Psalmist made a great suggestion 
when he shouted, “This is the day the 
Lord has made: we will rejoice and be 
glad in it” (Psalm 118:24). 

To launch the day with a listing of 
our fears, difficulties, and terrors is to 
insure disaster. To begin it with a con- 
fident recitation of the great promises 
of God which are to be found in the 
Scriptures is to help the sun come up 
for the entire day. 


To begin by feeling ourselves over 
for symptoms is to insure the pain of 
the day; to enter the morning with an 
exultant prayer of thanksgiving for the 
night’s rest and for the prospect of a 
good day, is to set nerves, body, and 
heart tingling with zestful anticipation 
of the loads that must be carried. 
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SEE BETTER . . . GET EXTRA THRILLS! 


PEKTOSCOPES—West Germany’s revolutionary binoc- 

llar-spectacles—are the gift par excellence for men, 
vomen and children! They give viewing thrills and added 
injoyment in almost all your activities—whether you’re 
vatching TV, sports, movies, plays, concerts—or using 
hem to better your hunting, travel & scenic enjoyment! 
Wear them like ordinary eyeglasses . . . hour after hour 
.. without fatigue. Featherweight, only 1 0z.—you hardly 
EEL you’re wearing ’em! 










INDIVIDUAL EYE FOCUSING 
SPEKTOSCOPES allow you to focus for EACH EYE!... 


fou get clear, sharp images from close-up or far away. 

ey have a greater range than many expensive opera and 
eld glasses and give a larger field of view than some sell- 
ng for many times more! Take them along when you 
tavel—whether by car, plane, ship or train. They never 
re your arms as opera and field glasses sometimes do. 
Purable and attractive looking. SPEKTOSCOPES’ spar- 
wing ebony color and precision-finish provide a gift for 
your friends and relatives that looks like a MUCH MORE 
i PENSIVE remembrance! 
















IMPORTER’S SPECIAL PRICE! 


@ present favorable rate of exchange and Germany’s 
ed for dollars makes it possible for us—as exclusive dis- 
ributors of SPEKTOSCOPES in the U. S.—to offer this 

le at a greatly reduced price. This type of optical in- 
vument has never been sold before for less than $10.00. 
PTEKTOSCOPES are made by highly trained optical 
wattsmen in Western Germany—they take an Old World 
de in their work and SHOW it in the fine precision finish 
their product! 
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NEW 1954 DELUXE MODEL 
GIVES CLOSE-UP VIEWS ALL DAY 


WITHOUT FATIGUE! 


TRY AT OUR RISK— 


NO OBLIGATION 

ENJOY SPEKTOSCOPES FOR 5 DAYS—you MUST be 
delighted, otherwise your money will be refunded prompt- 
ly, with no questions asked! Try them, test them, compare 
them with others costing many times their low price... 
you'll discover that SPEKTOSCOPES ARE THE OPTI- 
CAL BARGAIN OF THE CENTURY! Send your check, 
m.o. or cash TODAY! C.O.D.’s sent plus C.O.D. fees. Use 
the convenient coupon below. Send it NOW to: 


THORESEN’S 


352 Fourth Avenue, Dept. 20-F-90, New York 10, N. Y. 


THORESEN’S 


352 Fourth Avenue, Dept. 20-F-90, New York 10, N. Y. 


RUSH SPEKTOSCOPES at 1.98 each on Special 
5-Day Trial. 


You are to refund my 1.98 if I am not fully satisfied. 
C) Payment enclosed. Send post free. 
(C1 Send C.O.D. plus fees. 
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‘Needed: A New Birth 


of Freedom’ 


« May I commend you for the conspic- 
uous excellence in the quality of both 
your features and your editorial page. 
I was particularly impressed with 
“Needed. A New Birth of Freedom,” by 
the Reverend William H. Hudnut, Jr. 
[PressyTeRiaNn Lire, May 1, 1954). 
Such an incisive analysis of the too 
prevalent encroachments on the free- 
doms traditional in America, and vital 
to the life of our republic and our 
churches, needs to be dispersed for wide 
reading. There is no greater peril than 
that of public apathy to such encroach- 
ments, and I know of no better way to 
dispel such apathy than to publish re- 
peatedly reminders from those who have 
such penetrating insight to our present 


danger... . —Leo L. NusssauM 
Dubuque, Iowa 


« Congratulations on running the edi- 
torial “Needed: A New Birth of Free- 
dom” by William H. Hudnut, Jr., in the 
May 1 PresByTERIAN Lire, It is material 
such as this, and such as the General 
Council’s “Letter to Presbyterians,” 
which helps to make PREsBYTERIAN LIFE 
the most vital magazine I receive. 
Please keep up this crucial work. 
—BRENT ASHABRANNER 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


H-bomb Tests—A Menace 
to the Japanese People 


« Nine years ago at Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki we had the bitter experience 
of having atomic bombs dropped on our 
heads. Now, in 1954, the hydrogen 
bomb test in the Pacific Ocean has 
brought on a new problem between the 
United States and Japan. The test has 
been widely reported in the United 
States, but we understand that many 
Americans have not yet learned how we 
are suffering as a result of it, 

Ashes from the bombing are blown 
many miles in all directions and have 
resulted in horrible disaster—even death 
—to some of my countrymen. Fish are a 
food staple in Japan, and the tuna and 
bonito caught in the South Pacific have 
been found to be radioactive. Since the 
twenty-three fishermen aboard the 
Fukuryu-maru No. 5 were burned by 
radioactivity produced by the hydrogen 
bomb test on Bikini, March 1, every boat 
coming from the ocean has been exam- 
ined with a Geiger counter. On April 12 
three catcher boats of the Tonan-maru 
whaling fleet returning to Osaka from 
the Antarctic Ocean were examined with 
positive results. 

Should the U.S. government insist on 
continuing these tests, we think the au- 





thorities responsible should select ay 
trodden desert site rather than the 
seas. Similar tests by Soviet Russj 
been carried out in Russian te 
saw a newspaper article which 
“Such a dreadful work was planned 
a Christian country. . . .” 

It should not be forgotten that 
are elements in Japan seeking to yj 
the Bikini incident to foster anti-Ap 
canism. The question of future 
should be solved as a human pp} 
—one involving the people of both Jy 
and the United States. Otherwise | 
afraid that Japanese who are pro-Ay 
can will begin to distrust the Uy 
States, so long as that Christian 
appears to be indifferent to the suffe 
of Japan. 

—A JAPANESE CHRISTIAN, JAS. T. Tayi 
Osaka, j 


We Cannot Legislate 
Morality 

« “Crime in the Living Room,” by] 
Wynn in the May 1 issue of Press 
RIAN LiFe is meritorious not on 
reference to the matter of censorship 
but also in reference to all question 
private and public morality. 

I am in agreement with his pos 
that we communicate our sentiment 
public questions to Washington 
cials. I am in hearty accord with 
reminder that this is secondary, that 
primary question is the standards we 
and develop at home. At this point 
has touched upon a note that needs¢ 
phasis today. 

In contemporary America there i 
tendency to pass the buck to Washing 
or an agency of the state. This is bea 
ing true in issues of morality as wel 
with economic and social problems. 
It is cause for serious reflection w 
the people of a nation turn to thes 
to legislate its morality. The resulti 
sterility and impotence of moral jt 
ment. . . . Efforts to have the states 
our problems . . . can never be as 
stitute for individual acceptance of 
principles of Christ and _self-discipij 
in the light of his teachings. 

—C. Joun Wes 


Minister, First Presbyte rian Ch 
Tulia, T 


‘Where Lies the Kingdom 


« The series of articles “Where Lies 
Kingdom,” by James D. Bryden [f 
BYTERIAN Lire, March 20, April §, 
April 17, 1954] were the most inte 
ing and informative that I have 
read. He made those poor, bewild 
disciples with: their perplexities, 
eous conception of the Kingdom, 
the confusion of their times very 
me. He made even Judas a bit! 
understandable, and _ pitiful. 
The political, theological, and ® 
(Continued on page 
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‘SHOP TALK 


THE COVER is a portrait of the 
new moderator, Dr. Ralph Waldo 
Lloyd, president of Maryville Col- 
lege. The photograph, made against 
abackground of the General Assem- 
bly seal, was taken by Associate 


Editor Carl G. Karsch. 


“To Frank C. Laubach, man of 

God, who has done more to bring 
light to the mind and spirit of man- 
kind than any other individual in our 
generation.” 
That was the inscription on a 
bronze plaque presented last month 
by the Laymen’s Movement for a 
Christian World to missionary Frank 
Laubach. In his acceptance address, 
Dr. Laubach held up a hopeful view 
of the future: 

“We must rise to a new spiritual 
and ethical level ourselves and we 
must try to bring the Communists up 
with us. . . . Since the end of the last 
war, the Communists have been 
dragging us down to their level. The 
time is here to turn and try the way 
of Jesus Christ. . . .” 

And if the prescription seems 
vague, turn to page 20 and begin 
reading how the way of Christ led 
Laubach into one of the most stu- 
pendous lifetime achievements that 
history can record. 


The other day we ran across a man 
who's been engaged to be married 
for over a year. When we mentioned 
June and weddings, he seemed 
downcast. “Guess we'll be waiting 
for winter. Jane’s an orphan, you 
know—we have to pay for the wed- 
ding ourselves, so we'll need another 
sixmonths to save.” 

We left him with the uneasy feel- 
ing that somewhere in his story there 
was a horse following a cart. 

Keeping up with the Joneses is a 
troublesome tradition that, we sus- 
pect, no one wholly. escapes. But a 
wedding, we feel, is a particularly 
inppropriate occasion for extrava- 
gance and showmanship. 


Don’t get us wrong. Marriage, one 


of the two or three most important 
things that ever happen to a human 
being, ought to be celebrated with 
dignity and beauty. But when this 
means spending enough money to 
snd the bride’s parents on a well- 
tamed vacation, or furnish a house, 
rear a child for his first six years— 
well, it seems to reflect a concep- 
tion of marriage that’s something less 


0 than Christian. Two articles in this 


Bue, pages 22 and 33, bear on this 
ic. 
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MEDITATIONS By Lawrence MacColl Horton 


The Miracle on Troubled Waters 


“And straightway Jesus constrained 
his disciples to get into a ship, and to go 
before him unto the other side, while 
he sent the multitudes away. And when 
he had sent the multitudes away, he 
went up into a mountain apart to pray: 
and when the evening was come, he was 
there alone. But the ship was now in the 
midst of the sea, tossed with waves: for 
the wind was contrary. And in the fourth 
watch of the night Jesus went unto them, 
walking on the sea. And when the dis- 
ciples saw him walking on the sea, they 
were troubled, saying, It is a spirit; and 
they cried out for fear. But straightway 
Jesus spake unto them, saying, Be of 
good cheer; it is 1; be not afraid” (Mat- 
thew 14:22-27). 


HE story of Jesus’s walking upon the 

waters toward the disciples is told in 
three of the Gospels (Matthew 14:22-33; 
Mark 6:45-52; John 6:15-21). It can be 
both a miracle and a parable. 

For just as a storm came upon the 
disciples at sea, the storms of life come 
upon us all. The Bible has two wonder- 
fully descriptive phrases: “the wind was 
contrary” (Matthew 14:24) and “They 
were distressed in rowing” (Mark 6:48, 
RSV). Don’t we all have days like that 
when the wind seems contrary to us and 
we become distressed in rowing? Here is 
a man whose life is unfaithful. Here is 
a woman who can expect nothing but 
failing health. Here is a home to which 
death has come. Here are parents with 
a problem child, or a child with problem 
parents. Here is a woman separated 
from her husband; she is cheerful on the 
surface but aching in the heart. Here is 
a man who cannot find a job, or a young 
person seething with the — of a 
broken engagement, or a family worried 
because they can’t pay their bills. Trou- 
ble? Most of us are in some kind of trou- 
ble. Job was right, for “man is born unto 
trouble, as the sparks fly upward” (Job 
5:7). The storms of life come upon us all. 


In these times of storms, Jesus comes. 
The disciples saw him walking on the 
sea and drawing near the ship. In every 
time of trouble and storm, Christ comes 
to us over the rough waters of life. He 
comes to minister to our troubles just as 
he did to the disciples. He comes to do 
for us what no human resource can do. 
He comes beyond hope when he is not 
expected. He comes not to show his 
power but to save us from our troubles. 


He comes to assuage grief, to give py 
to resist temptation, to heal broken» 
Fe to bring a sense of forgiy 
and inner renewal. He comes to ho; 
of sorrow, discouragement, anguish, 
failure. That’s a wonderful assurane 
have. It has a past, present, and fut 
tense. There is the hauwtedal that 
came to the disciples. There is the¢ 
perience that he comes to us toé 
There is the confidence that he 
come when we need him in the fy 
There is the sure testimony of coun 
people, both the living and the dead 
whom divine help has come when ¢ 
needed it most,,and done for them 


proved to be best. 


When Christ comes over the troub 
waters of our lives, he brings peace 
courage. It is sometimes said that th 
are really three miracles in this incide 
First, Jesus calmed the waves. Seo 
he was calm himself. Third, he cak 
the disciples. He said to the discip 
“Be of good cheer; it is I; be not a 
The fortifying word for the hard expe 
ences of life is the one great word 1 
It is “I,” Jesus said. It is the person t 
counts. As we go in to reassure a fear 
child at night, we say, “It’s all right, 
It’s Daddy.” And the child fees u. 
at once. And who are all of us but d 
dren grown up, a little stronger, a lit 
wiser perhaps, but when in the crises 
life still needling the assurance of a pe 
son? The most adequate remedy for ¢ 
distress is a person. Principles are 
enough. To have faith in our unive 
which sometimes seems so vast and i 
personal, we need to think of it in tem 
of a personal God, Our Christian faith 
centered in a Person, Jesus Christ. 


Storms come upon us all. In eve 
time of storm Christ comes across ! 
troubled waters. He comes bring 
message of peace and courage, which 
sound because he brings it. “It is I; 
not afraid.” That God should so love 
that he sent his Son to bear that messi 
is a miracle meant for each one of us. 


Across the waters grey and rough 
He comes to you and me. 

He comes to mend our every ill, 
And set our spirits free. 


So when your ship is tossed at sea 
And waves and wind run high, 
Remember Christ who speaks his w0 
“Have courage; it is I.” 

—L.M.H. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 





To Our Christian Brethren 
in the Presbyterian Church U.S. and in the 
United Presbyterian Church: 


TX THis historic year when we are to vote upon 
reunion and union we send this word to you. For 
over 150 years two of us were one in an undivided 
nation. Across the years many men such as Thomas K. 
Young and O. H. Milligan have loved and prayed 
for union. 

The present plan of union was inaugurated in 1937 
by you, our friends in the South, We accepted your 
invitation to find a way of Presbyterian reunion. 
Later, you of the United Presbyterian Church strength- 
ened our plan by your gracious presence. In your own 
history you have demonstrated a union which has 
worked. This larger union which is now open to us 
all could be as blessed of God as your own kas been. 
A three-fold cord cannot be easily broken. 

Because forgiveness must always precede recon- 
ciliation, let us recall that in 1951 two of our great 
churches asked for forgiveness from each other and 
granted forgiveness to each other for “whatever was 
unworthy of our Savior or which wounded you our 
brethren.” The past therefore with its mistakes we 
can leave with Him whose forgiveness we all need 
and in whose will is our peace. 

We wish to reiterate that our desire is for a union 
which is loyal to Jesus Christ our only Lord and Savior, 
to the Holy Scriptures, and to the church standards 


which we hold in common. 

We do not presume to advise you; only the Holy 
Spirit can do that. It is our sincere prayer, however, 
that as you and we face this issue in assembly and 
presbytery we will consider it on one level only: What 
is God’s will for his Church? 

We cannot fail to add, however, that there is a deep 
longing in our hearts to be able to stand and sing with 
you in the reunited Church, “We are not divided, all 
one Body we, one in hope and doctrine, one in 
charity.” Without reunion we would soon face 100 
years of separate existence. As Dr. J. Ross McCain 
has pointed out, no one would really desire to cele- 
brate such a centennial anniversary. What a thrill our 
coming together would give to a broken world and to 
the Lord whose heart broke for that world. So highly 
do we hold this hour and so warmly do we esteem each 
of you that we have asked our beloved Moderator and 
Stated Clerk to carry this message to you in person. 


—Ratpu Wa.po Lioyp, Moderator 
—EvucENneE Carson BLakeE, Stated Clerk 


Adopted by a unanimous vote of the 166th General 
Assembly at Detroit, Michigan, May 21, 1954 


God’s Servant, the Church 


i i 1s the mission of the Church to become the channel 
of God’s love. Let us listen with hushed spirits to 
the proclamation of the love of God for the world as 
we find it in the Gospel according to John: “God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life.” In this incomparable pas- 
sage, which we learned to lisp in childhood, and whose 
truth we have validated on the road to manhood and 
womanhood, the heart of the gospel is unveiled. It is 
the uniqueness of the Christian gospel that it makes 
known that God cares, that things matter to God. It 
makes known that God’s concern was so deep and his 
love so ardent that in Jesus Christ his Son he entered 
history in human form and in a costly struggle dealt 
with the problem of man’s sin from the inside. 
The gospel of reconciling love which the Church 
must convey to the world, and which took concrete 
historic form in the coming of a child, will be con- 
summated when Bethlehem’s child comes back again 
in power and great glory. Here are the several acts 
of the great love drama. The God-man, in the form 
of a servant, fought man’s battle, died for man’s sin, 
rose from the dead, ascended to the seat of cosmic 
power as the ruler of history, and became the head 
of a new community, the Church, which is his Body, 
the creation of the Holy Spirit. “Everlasting life” be- 
comes theirs who accept this gospel. There comes to 
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them a sense of forgiveness, an inward peace, the joy 
of being God’s sons and daughters, new strength, new 
hope, a cause to live for and die for, 

It is the vocation of the Christian Church to make 
the love of God in Christ a reality in men’s lives. 
Evangelism is the supreme task of the Church. What 
is evangelism? The best definition I know of evan- 
gelism is this: “It is so to present Jesus Christ in the 
power of the Holy Spirit that men shall come to put 
their trust in God through him, to accept him as their 
Savior, and to follow him as their King in the fel- 
lowship of his Church.” Life is commitment, and 
people begin to live when, they commit themselves 
to a strong, loving Presence. A man is really alive when 
he can say, “I know whom I have believed.” 

Concern for persons, interest in individuals, a pas- 
sion to convey to people by all possible means the 


“reality of the love of God, is something that Karl Marx, 


with his exclusive interest in class relations, never 
knew; it is something that Marxist Communism holds 
in contempt. But the Christian Church, as the servant 
of God, and in loyalty to the love of God, must be 
passionately interested in individual persons, whoever 
and wherever they are. 


—From the opening sermon by Dr. Joun A, Mackay, 
retiring Moderator, May 20, 1954 
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878 commissioners to 166th General Assembly fill main floor of Scottish Rite Cathedral, Detroit 


REPORTS OF 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


I* ITs nearly two and a half centuries of 
service, the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America has always 
stood as a champion of the rights of 
free men under God, The Church has 
always believed that “God alone is Lord 
of conscience.” And, in its long and color- 
ful history, the Church has not hesitated 
to speak out strongly on the subject of 
freedom, regardless of the consequences. 
This traditional policy has not always 
met with favor, but history has shown, 
und will show, that the Church’s stands 
have always been vindicated. 

Last month, in the City of Detroit, 
Michigan, the 166th General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. met 
to review the work of the Church and 
to plan its future course. And it was 
clearly and unmistakably evident that 
the Church had not abandoned but had 
strengthened its time-honored policy on 
freedom. 

Most actions 


historic of the many 


taken by the some 880 Assembly com- 
missioners was a unanimous vote favor- 
ing the proposed union of the Church 
with the Presbyterian Church U.S. and 
the United Presbyterian Church. The 
Plan of Union proposed for the three 
Churches will now be sent down to the 
presbyteries for their vote. If the Plan 
of Union is approved by the presby- 
teries and 1955 Assemblies of the three 
Churches, a new body—the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States—will be or- 
ganized in 1956. 

The Assembly, in another vital action, 
overwhelmingly adopted as its own state- 
ment the now-famed “Letter to Presby- 
terians Concerning the Present Situation 
in Our Country and in the World” issued 
last October by the Assembly’s General 
Council. This position on threats to free- 
dom is now the position of the supreme 
governing body of the Church, In addi- 
tion to taking this step, the Assembly 
unanimously voted its confidence in the 


General Council and its chairman, pa 
Moderator John A. Mackay. 

To succeed John Mackay as honoray 
chief officer of the Church, the Assembi 
elected as its new Moderator Dr. Ralp 
Waldo Lloyd, president of Maryvil 
College and chairman of the Assembly 
Permanent Commission on Interchurt 
Relations, Dr. Lloyd won the post in 
ballots over his fellow candidates Dt 
C. Morton Hanna of Louisville, Ke 
tucky, and Dr, Thomas R. Niven 4 
Omaha, Nebraska. Dr. Nathaniel Bert 
vitz, veteran China missionary-surge 
from Pasadena, California, is the 
Vice-Moderator. 

The Assembl? also unanimously 
proved the re-election of Dr. Gl 
Warner Moore to a second term as exe 
tive secretary of the General Council 

The Commissioners approved 
$24,163,321 Assembly benevolence f 
gram for 1955. Included in this total 
an $18,000,000 program to sustain @ 
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pdvance the work supported by the con- 
egations of the Church. The Assembly 
eaamed that the Church’s $12,000,000 
building Funds Campaign had been sub- 
tied in cash and pledges to the 
ount of $11,441,334. It voted to con- 
ime the campaign to completion. This 
in, Pears One Great Hour of Sharing offer- 
mg, the Assembly was told, may go over 
onoraie million-dollar mark, Total at Assem- 
ssembiBly-time was $834,948. 

Ralpi Reports from the Boards of Christian 
larywiducation, Foreign and National Mis- 
embly#ions, and Pensions were received and 
rchut@idopted, as were the reports of the 















t in W@lhurch’s agencies. The Board of Foreign 
ites Ds sions announced that it planned to 
e, K nbmit a new name to the Assembly next 
iven “ear. New benefits were voted for the 
| Bewiburch’s Pension Plan. 

surge" For the third straight year, the Assem- 


he ny voted a resolution upholding the 
ight to freedom of religion for the Prot- 

isly ap#Btants of Colombia, South America. It 
Clemo took stands on many facets of Amer- 


s exechtan and world affairs with its adoption 
uncil. # an 11,000-word social education and 
oved Mttion report, (For further news of these 
ice pr tions and others, see pages 7-19. Addi- 
total news and photographs of the 
ain a bly will appear in the next issue.) 
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THE ACTION ON UNION: 
HISTORIC MOMENT 





5 pear soft-spoken Dr. Nathaniel Ber- 
covitz, Vice-Moderator of the 166th 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A., looked out at his fellow 
commissioners from the rostrum of De- 
troit’s Scottish Rite Cathedral. Not a man 
or woman remained standing. 

“It appears to be unanimous,” the 
California missionary-surgeon said. His 
statement was answered by a long, thun- 
derous roll of applause. The General 
Assembly had voted without a dissent- 
ing voice to seek union with its two sister 
communions, the Presbyterian Church 
U.S. and the United Presbyterian 
Church. Before Dr. Bercovitz had 
scanned the rows of commissioners, the 
entire Assembly had been on its feet to 
record one of the most historic votes 
in the long history of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. 

By this action, taken Friday morning, 
May 21, the Assembly had set in motion 
the first major union effort by American 
churches in more than a decade. Spe- 
cifically it had (1) received and ap- 
proved the 300-page Plan of Union pre- 
pared by the Joint Negotiating Commit- 
tee of the three churches; (2) sent the 
Plan down to the U.S.A. Church’s 257 
presbyteries for their vote; and (3) voted 
“yes” to the question: “Shall the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of 
America, the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, and the United Presby- 
terian Church of North America be 
united to form the Presbyterian Church 
of the United States. . . ?” 


If the General Assemblies of the U.S. 
and United Churches vote similarly at 
their 1954 meetings (see next issue for 
these results), the Plan of Union and the 
Categorical Question (3 above) will be 
considered and voted upon by the pres- 
byteries of the three churches. Following 
recommendations to the three churches, 
the votes of the presbyteries will prob- 
ably all be taken between January and 
May of 1955. 

In the Presbyterian Church U.S.A., an 
affirmative vote of two thirds of the pres- 
byteries is needed to make union possi- 
ble. In the U.S. Church three quarters of 
the presbyteries must vote “yes.” In the 
United Church a majority vote is needed, 
provided that at least two thirds of the 
presbyteries vote. If these minimum re- 
quirements are met, they must be af- 
firmed by the 1955 Assemblies of the 
three Churches in order to make union a 
fact. 

Before going on record as the first of 
the three Assemblies to approve the idea 
of union, the U.S.A. Assembly at Detroit 
held a spirited discussion on the Plan 
of Union. Subject of the discussion was 
the following phrase from Chapter 12 
of the Plan: “In exceptional cases where 
it is desired by the members of another 
language or cultural group, a synod may 
erect a presbytery within the bounds of 
existing presbyteries.” 

The Reverend Charles R. Cox, Jr., 
commissioner from Bloomfield, New 
Jersey, wanted to know if this provision 
would mean that there would be segre- 





Commissioners, in historic action, stand in unanimous vote for Presbyterian union. 











THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


gated presbyteries in the proposed new 
Church. He was answered by Dr. Ralph 
Waldo Lloyd, chairman of the Assem- 
bly’s Permanent Commission on Inter- 
church Relations and newly-elected 
Moderator, and by Dr. Eugene Carson 
Blake, Stated Clerk of the General As- 
sembly. 

“This section does not set up the 
machinery of segregation,” Dr. Lloyd 
asserted. 

Dr. Blake pointed out that this sec- 
tion was not something new but merely 
represented the present position of the 
three Churches as approved by the union 
negotiating committees of the three 


bodies. “There were a number of things 


A MODERATOR IS ELECTED 


the members of the joint [negotiating] 
committee wanted to do,” Dr. Blake said, 
but it was not up to the committee to 
propose reforms. In addition, Dr. Blake 
pointed out, the section under discussion 
points out clearly that any such action 
can only be done “where it is desired.” 

“It cannot be done to any group,” Dr. 
Blake said. “It has to be done by the 
group itself.” 

Dr. Benjamin F. Glasco, moderator of 
the Presbytery of Philadelphia, asked 
Drs. Lloyd and Blake, “Will our South- 
ern brethren take the same attitude about 
this matter as our U.S.A. Church does 
at the present?” 

Dr. Lloyd replied, “The Presbyterian 


Church U.S. has abolished the only sg 
regated Synod they have.” 

“Would Jesus vote for union today) 
Dr. Glasco asked Dr. Lloyd. The Mg 
erator replied, “If we did not believe 
we would not be voting here today! 
Dr. Glasco thanked Dr, Lloyd, who k 
thanked the commissioners for the 
questions. 


With Dr. Bercovitz in the chair 
voice vote was taken to receive and gy 
prove the Plan of Union for transmit, 
to the presbyteries. It was carried 


whelmingly, with but two or three “nogigat 


in opposition. Then came the standing 
unanimous vote favoring union. 





B pe COMMISSIONERS settled in their 
seats. Detroit’s large Masonic Audi- 
torium, one of the Presbyterian U.S.A. 
General Assembly's two meeting places, 
hummed with excitement. It was Thurs- 
day afternoon, May 20. That morning the 
Assembly had opened in the same hall 
with the traditional service of commun- 
ion, More than 4,000 peaple had come 
to the opening service to receive the 
elements and hear retiring Moderator 
John A. Mackay preach a powerful ser- 
mon (see page 7 for excerpts). 

But now Dr. Mackay, his year of 
service as the Presbyterian Church’s 
honorary chief officer over, was ready to 
welcome a new General Assembly leader. 
The election sections for the choosing of 
this new leader had been organized. The 
order of nomination and_ seconding 
speeches had been established, and the 
863 commissioners present on the floor 
were ready to find out who would be pre- 
sented to them. 

The known candidates, previously en- 
dorsed by presbyteries were three: Dr. 
C. Morton Hanna, professor at Louis- 
ville Seminary and famed for his work 
in developing the larger parish; Dr. 
Ralph Waldo Lloyd, president of Ten- 
nessee’s Maryville College and a leader 
in interchurck cooperation; and Dr. 
Thomas R. Niven, well-known evangel- 
ism leader and pastor of First Church, 
Omaha, Nebraska. It was likely that 
these three men would be nominated. 
And there were also the usual rumors 
about additional candidates. But only 
time would tell. 

Moderator Mackay announced that 
the Assembly was open for nominations. 
Two commissioners rose to their feet. Dr. 
Mackay recognized the gentleman farth- 
est from the rostrum. He was a familiar 
figure to most of the commissioners— 
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Moderatorial candidates (from left) Lloyd, Hanna, and Niven await outee 


stocky David W. Proffitt of Maryville, 
Tennessee, former president of the Na- 
tional Council of Presbyterian Men. 

Noting that Mr. Proffitt was from 
Ralph Lloyd’s hometown, the commis- 
sioners heard ruling elder Proffitt place 
in nomination the man who had been 
president of Maryville College since 
1930. 

Dr. David J. Griffith, pastor of Trinity 
Church, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, fol- 
lowed Mr. Proffitt and placed in nomina- 
tion the name of Thomas Niven. Dr. 
Griffith was succeeded at the rostrum by 
former General Assembly Moderator 
Roy Ewing Vale of Indianapolis. Dr. 
Vale nominated C. Morton Hanna. Dr. 
Mackay returned to the rostrum and 
faced the expectant commissioners. “Are 
there any other nominations?” the retir- 
ing Moderator asked. There was no 
movement. The nominations were closed 
without further ado. 

It was time for the seconding speeches. 


Following reverse order of the nomi 

tions, Dr. Hanna’s candidacy was spk 
en to by Dr. Claude L. Morton of Pho 
nix, Arizona. Ruling elder George ! 
Scott of San Diego, California, secondet 
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the name of Dr. Niven, and Dr. Earle Wi 


Crawford of Wichita Falls, Texas, spo 
on behalf of Dr. Lloyd. 

The Assembly’s Stated Clerk, Dr 
Eugene Carson Blake, then read wil 
a smile the admonition of the Gene 
Assembly of 1791 that the “candidate 
should cast their votes and withdraw 
from the room.” The voting had begu 
Dr. Blake announced later that #8 
votes were necessary for election. 

As the secretaries of the twenty-tw 
electing sections Were collecting 
tallies, the three candidates were walt 
ing somewhat nervously in a large rec? 
tion room in front of the Assembly's # 
ond meeting place, the Scottish I 
Cathedral, which adjoins the 
Masonic auditorium. 
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Only ge 
" After friendly greetings, Drs. Hanna, 


todaypovd, and Niven settled down in chairs. 
he Moivith a mixture of awe and humor they 


slieves the somewhat fulsome praise 
- todayitey had received from their backers. 
vho laiithey inquired about each other's fam- 


or thelifies and recalled earlier experiences to- 
er. Dr. Lloyd drew a chuckle from 
< associates-in-waiting when he quoted 


chair, letter from his son, a pastor in Rock- 
and aon, Hlinois. “My son said, ‘I will try 
nsmitigay best to do no campaigning for you, 
ed ove t I wish you well,” Dr. Lloyd re- 


-e “noespounted. 
tandingf Dr. Hanna cheered his fellow candi- 


Mates with an account of his getting lost 
hee times in the myriad halls and floors 
Mf the Masonic Building. Dr. Niven 
ed, “Who’s nervous? Does anybody 
ant a drink of water?” Dr. Niven went 
» look for a drink of water. 
The three ministers were then visited 
by Mr. William Gauer of Philadelphia, 
reasurer of the General Assembly, who 
vanted to know if they were commis- 
E . and if.so, had they turned in 
heir mileage vouchers. After he heard 
heir names, Mr. Gauer suddenly realized 
iat he was talking to the three candi- 
ates for Moderator, He got Dr. Niven 
»fill out the voucher. 
Then word came through from the 
of the Assembly. The vote had been 
mm, but the election was not over. 
fa the first time since 1948, no candi- 
had received a majority on the ini- 
t—a fitting tribute to the merits 
p three candidates. Of the total of 
btes cast, Dr. Lloyd had received 
ix short of a majority. Dr. Hanna 
ed 222, and Dr. Niven 214. Dr. 
fama and Dr, Niven nodded their 
heads knowingly and offered their best 
ishes—and condolences—to Dr. Lloyd, 
iho shook his head. “It’s not over yet.” 
noming§ By this time, the second balloting was 
as spokpver and being counted. The three men 
of Phoetimet friends of theirs who had come 
orge Alum the floor. “Not yet” was the word. 
conde The candidates then expressed the de- 
arle Waie to see the Scottish Rite Cathedral. 
s, spokatey walked into the hall, lit only by a 
ingle bulb, and looked around as best 
rk, Drgey could. Suddenly one of the doors 
ad_witlppened, “Where’s Dr. Lloyd? We're look- 
Generis for Dr. Lloyd.” The Assembly had 
:didatempected a Moderator. 
ithdrawl Acouple of minutes earlier, Dr. Blake 
beguagead announced from the platform of the 
at 4pP@sonic Auditorium the results of the 
n. d ballot—Dr, Lloyd 571; Dr. Hanna 
nty-twof5l; and Dr, Niven 107. After a burst of 
ng thepPplause, Dr, Mackay declared Dr. 
e wait#0yd duly elected the new Moderator. 
e recep’ Proffitt and Dr. Crawford were ap- 
ly's seg ted as the committee to escort Mod- 
sh Ritgetttor Lloyd to the platform. 
large In the long hallway that led from the 
“eption room to the back of the Ma- 
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Maryville Choir, at Assembly for concert, sings congratulations to their president. 


sonic Auditorium, there was bedlam. 
Dave Proffitt and Earle Crawford 
pumped Dr. Lloyd's hand after Dr. 
Hanna and Dr, Niven had congratulated 
him. A crowd gathered around this 
group. Dr. Lloyd stopped for a second 
at a water fountain to gulp a drink. Then, 
to the applause of the standing audi- 
torium, he walked with his companions 
down the aisles to the stage and the ros- 
trum. Dr. Vale, acting for Dr. Hanna, 
moved that the election be made unani- 
mous, and it was done. 

Dr. Mackay greeted the Tennessee- 
born, sixty-one-year-old educator and 
Church statesman and presented Dr. 
Lloyd with the Assembly Book of Rules. 
Then, to the popping of flash bulbs, the 
president of Princeton Seminary placed 
around Dr. Lloyd's neck the now tradi- 
tional Moderator’s Celtic Cross from 
Iona, Scotland. 

When the ceremony had ended, Dr. 
Lloyd pledged his service to the commis- 
sioners and the Church-at-large with a 
tribute to his predecessor, “I do not ex- 
pect to measure up to the man who 
preceded me,” Moderator Ralph Waldo 
Lloyd said, but the quiet commissioners 
knew that they had selected a man who 
would give them solid leadership in a 
year full of important meetings and de- 
cisions. 

As Moderator for the year 1954-55, 
Ralph Lloyd will represent the Church 
during the historic discussions and voting 
of the presbyteries on union with the 
U.S, and United Presbyterian Churches. 


As chairman of the Church’s Permanent 
Commission on Interchurch Relations 
and chairman of the Joint Negotiating 
Committee of the three Churches, he 
probably knows more about the whole 
union proposal than any other living 
man. 

As American Secretary of the World 
Presbyterian Alliance and program chair- 
man for the Alliance meeting next month 
at Princeton, New Jersey, he will serve his 
Church well when Presbyterian and Re- 
formed churchmen from all parts of the 
world gather together to discuss the 
progress and problems of the Presbyte- 
rian family of churches. 

And as a member of the Central Com- 
mittee of the World Council of Churches 
and of the General Board of the National 
Council of Churches, he will be well- 
equipped to join with other leaders of 
the Church for the Second Assembly of 
the World Council in August and the 
third Assembly of the National Council 
this fall. 5 

Previously, Dr. Lloyd has been a 
synod and presbytery moderator and 
has received -honorary degrees from 
Maryville and Centre Colleges. He has 
served as president of the Tennessee 
College Association, the National Con- 
ference of Church-Related Colleges, 
and the Presbyterian College Union. Be- 
cause of his interest in the training of 
candidates for Christian service, Dr. 
Lloyd was one of the first members to 
be elected by the General Assembly to 
the Council on Theological Education, 








Dr. Glenn W. Moore (standing), executive secretary of the General Council, addresses Council meeting, one of three held 
nually. Group’s twenty-six voting members are divided between ministers and laymen and serve between General Asse 


THE PRESBYTERIAN LETTER: 
A VOTE OF CONFIDENCE 





I every General Assembly there are 
two kinds of issues. First are the regu- 
lar, sometimes routine, ones which ev- 
erybody knows will come up and usually 
be decided with a minimum of surprise 
and confusion, regardless of which way 
the vote goes. Into this category fall 
most of the major matters before an As- 
sembly. This year these included the 
moderator election, the vote on union, 
the reception of the benevolence pro- 
gram, and the reports of the Boards and 
agencies of the Church, 

The other kind is the issue, sometimes 
regular, sometimes special, whose out- 
come is usually always in doubt until the 
Assembly has taken decisive action upon 
it. The report of the standing committee 
on social education and action falls into 
this category. Last year, a perfect exam- 
ple of this issue was the report of the 
special committee on deacons and trus- 
tees. This year there was no question 
about the fact that the Assembly had 
another such issue before it. Everywhere 
one went before and during the first ses- 
sions of the Assembly was the question: 
What will the commissioners do about 
the General Council's now-famous 
“Letter to Presbyterians”? Seldom be- 
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fore had there been such an undercur- 
rent of emotion and excitement among 
the Assembly delegates. Most of the men 
and women seemed to favor the Gen- 
eral Council's courageous but heavily 
attacked statement. But it was evident 
that the issue had to be joined before the 
Church and the nation could know how 
the supreme governing body of America’s 
fourth-largest Protestant communion 
felt about the status of freedom in the 
United States. 

If there was any positive indication 
of the way the commissioners felt about 
the letter, it was expressed on the first 
day of the Assembly, Thursday, May 20, 
during the moderator election. 

Former Moderator Roy Ewing Vale 
was at the rostrum nominating Dr. C. 
Morton Hanna for moderator. Dr. Vale, 
later to be a central figure in the Assem- 
bly’s action on the letter, had finished 
saying that Dr. Hanna would be coura- 
geous if elected. Then he turned away 
from the rostrum for a second to look at 
retiring Moderator John A. Mackay, 
chairman of the General Council and 
writer of the first draft of the “Letter to 
Presbyterians.” Dr. Vale remarked, 
“They couldn’t scare old John Mackay, 


bless his heart, and they won't si 
Mort Hanna.” The Assembly laughe 
and applauded. 

On Friday morning, Dr. Macka 
stood before the Assembly to present th 
first report of the General Council. Itw 
just after the vote on union. The Assem 
bly approved several sections of the Ga 
eral Council's report. Then came f 
section referring to official communi 
tions sent by the Council to the church 
for their information. Included was tt 
“Letter to Presbyterians.” 

Dr. Mackay read from the rep# 
A Letter to Presbyterians,’ regarding 
threats to freedom in our nation and 
world,” he said, “to which reference 4 
made in the actions of the 165th Ge 
Assembly, was sent to all sessions a 
presbyteries. 

“The General Council,” Dr. Mack! 
continued, “being of the opinion that 
has the responsibility between meeting 
of the General Assembly (when the 
cumstances warrant) to interpret & 
position of the Church with reference 
current issues, and having been 
vinced that a critical situation was ¢ 
veloping in our nation and the wi 
which affected human freedom and # 
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ich’s witness, issued this letter to the 
h constituency, which letter -the 
al Council believes is in full accord 
Reformed tradition and the action 
on this subject by the 165th Gen- 
Assembly.” 
Mackay stopped, as it was the end 
section, and Moderator Ralph 
Lloyd asked the Assembly if it 
d approve this part of the General 
neil's report. The motion was made 
seconded and the section was ap- 
sd by unanimous vote of the com- 
pners. The Assembly had validated 
pright of the Council to issue the 
x The vote was followed by ap- 
. Dr. Mackay said, simply and 
tly, “I know the Council deeply ap- 
siates this expression of confidence in 
work.” 
The Assembly had thus approved the 
iding of the letter. But would it ap- 
mve the letter itself? The commis- 
soners knew that three presbyteries had 
sent overtures to the Assembly with 
regard to the letter, Overture 9 from the 
Presbytery of Seattle requested that the 
Form of Government be amended, mak- 
ing it clear that General Council pro- 
founcements did not speak for the Gen- 
eral Assembly and that “conscientious 
dissent” from Council statements would 
not be construed as disloyalty to the 
Church. The Presbytery of Seattle, how- 
ever, expressed “its approval of the 
Christian spirit and humble tone of the 
said General Council letter.” 

Overture 16 from the Presbytery of 
Chicago requested that the 166th Gen- 


't sea al Assembly “certify and reaffirm the 
laughel tion of the General Council in issuing 
~ A Letter to Presbyterians.’” Overture 
Mackall 20 from the Presbytery of Riverside, 
soul California, expressed the presbytery’s 
1. Itwall tll confidence” in the Council. 
. Assen _ Eatly Monday afternoon, May 24, the 
he Cel Sanding Committee on Bills and Over- 
me tg Utes (see page 15) made its report on 
midi these overtures and the issue was joined. 
hurche Dr. Allan A. Zaun, moderator of the 
will Presbytery of Detroit and chairman of 
the Bills and Overtures Committee, read 
veal the recommendations: (1) that the Chi- 
ganda tago overture be approved; (2) that no 
and the action be taken on the Riverside over- 
nee wal Ue because it was in reality only a 


Cale # Communication to the Assembly; and (3) 
that the Seattle overture be disapproved 


~_ use its provisions were already cov- 
Mac eed in the Form of Government, The 
that Assembly voted these three recommen- 
iid ns unanimously. ee 

4 en, in a moment of hig rama, 
a former Moderator Vale asked to speak 
al to his fellow commissioners, The pastor 
aa of Indianapolis’s Tabernacle Church of- 
al the following resolution to the As- 
’ sembly: “In view of certain tendencies 
| at gerous to our nation, which still per- 
= Sist, this 166th General Assembly . . . 
ny Li 
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does adopt and proclaim as its own 
action the statement set forth by the 
General Council . . . entitled: “A Letter 
to Presbyterians’... .” 

“I am in hearty sympathy with the 
actions taken,” Dr. Vale said, “but I feel 
something should be added.” 

From the floor of the Assembly a tall 
commissioner stood and moved to one 
of the floor microphones. it was Dr. 
John Sutherland Bonnell of the Presby- 
tery of New York, pastor of the Fifth 
Avenue Church and famed radio 
preacher. 

Dr. Bonnell spoke: “The issue which 
this resolution presents is one of the most 
important ever to come before our As- 
sembly. It goes to the very roots of our 
life and purpose as a Church.” 

“I was thrilled,” he continued, “to 
listen to the votes of approval of the re- 
port of the General Council, including 
the ‘Letter to Presbyterians.’ In this we 
were true to the highest traditions of 
John Knox and John Witherspoon, who 
were not afraid to grapple with the 
issues that vitally concern the life of 
church and nation.” He was interrupted 
by applause, the first of many times dur- 
ing his statement to the resolution. 

“I speak with some knowledge of this 
issue,” the New York pastor said, “since 
I was one of the three co-signers of a 
telegram which was sent to the President 
of the United States about a year ago. 
This message was sent by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews in 
refutation of a slander made against 
250,000 Protestant ministers who, con- 
trary to the traditions of American jus- 
tice, were esteemed guilty until they 
could find some means of proving them- 
selves innocent.” Dr. Bonnell was refer- 
ring to the accusations made that Prot- 
estant ministers were a chief part of the 
“Communist apparatus” in the United 
States. 

“That telegram was welcomed by the 
President and warmly commended,” Dr. 
Bonnell continued, “This was the begin- 
ning of a process of deflation of one of 
the most controversial figures who has 
troubled the American nation in half a 
century. That process is continuing, and 
the adoption of this resolution will give 
it a mighty impetus.” There was a roar 
of applause. 

Dr. Bonnell then told a story about 
one of his young congregation members 
who was playing with a balloon in the 
shape of a fierce lion. “To humor the lad, 
I said, ‘I'm scared of that big lion of 
yours.’ ‘Don’t be scared,’ said the little 
boy. “You ought to see how small he 
looks when I let out the wind.” 

“I despise any citizen of the United 
States who hides his Communist affilia- 
tions under the Fifth Amendment,” Dr. 
Bonnell said. “I scorn with equal fervor 
any Congressman who slanders the 
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character of worthy citizens of this na- 
tion under the cloak of Congressional 
immunity. There is little to choose be- 
tween them.” 

Dr. Bonnell then said a few words 
about Dr. John Mackay and of “the per- 
sonal attack that has been made upon 
our beloved past Moderator, an attack 
so venomous and vindictive that the 
average person here would find it diffi- 
cult even to imagine. Through it all,” 
said Dr. Bonnell, “he has remained a 
Christian gentleman, No man will ever 
be able to say that Dr. Mackay, either 
by word or pen, has ever impugned the 
integrity or patriotism of a brother minis- 
ter of another denomination [see P. L., 
May 15, May 29]. I believe that Dr. 
John Mackay is one of the most com- 
pletely consecrated and dedicated ser- 
vants of Jesus Christ in this generation. 

“The General Council, through its 
letter, has raised a standard to which all 
who love American freedom and justice 
may repair. In this resolution, let us lift 
that standard so high that no one in this 
nation can ever doubt where this Assem- 
bly stands.” 

With this there was a tremendous roll 
of applause. The commissioners rose to 
their feet and the applause continued for 
more than a minute. 

Moderator Lloyd asked for the vote 
on the resolution. There was a roar of 
“ayes.” In opposition there were two 
“noes”. Past Moderator Mackay said, 
“You have quite overwhelmed me this 
afternoon. The heart has to speak in si- 
lence, because words cannot express my 
feelings. . . . Thank you.” The Assembly 
had spoken. And there was no doubt 
where it stood. 

On the closing day of the Assembly, 
the commissioners gave almost unani- 
mous approval to the report of the 
standing committee on social education 
and action, a considerable portion of 
which underscored in unmistakable 
language the will of the Assembly. The 
report said in part: “, , . The 166th 
General Assembly is grateful to Al- 
mighty God for the untiring and dedi- 
cated leadership during the past year of 
Dr. John A. Mackay, who has become 
a symbol for countless churchmen as he 
has focused for the Christian community 
the light of God in the life of man. 

“We heartily endorse the General 
Council’s timely ‘Letter to Presbyteri- 
ans’ based on pronouncements of the 
165th General Assembly and commend 
it anew both to church groups and indi- 
viduals, along with the study guide, ‘Our 
Freedoms Under God’ (Social Progress, 
May, 1954) and urge church groups and 
individuals to engage in continued study 
and discussion. It is our conviction that 
‘the letter’ expresses the prophetic voice 
of God-guided men who have spoken 
to our age.” 
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THE BENEVOLENCE PROGRAM: 
A VOTE OF HOPE 


In a heartening vote of hope and con- 
fidence in the future of the Church and 
its members, the 166th General Assem- 
bly on Saturday morning, May 22, ap- 
proved a forward-looking benevolence 
program for 1955. 

The program, based on the recom- 
mendations of the Budget and Finance 
Committee of the General Council (see 
P.L., May 15) does not set any specific 
goals or assessments for the individual 
or local congregation, but rather calls on 
each Presbyterian to give prayerfully 
and sacrificially to the worldwide work 
of the Church after thorough study of 
the needs and of the meaning of benevo- 
lence giving. The plan of self-allocation, 
whereby each congregation sets its own 
goals, will be followed in 1955, as it has 
been for several years. 

The Church’s benevolence plans for 
next year can be divided into three parts: 
(1) the basic program to sustain work 
that exists now; (2) the advance program 
for new work; and (3) the continuing 
program carried out by funds received 
from sources other than local congrega- 
tions. 

The total estimated cost of these 
parts, as approved by the General As- 
sembly, is $24,163,321. Of this total, 
$18,000,000 is expected to come from 
the giving of the churches—$13,000,000 
for the basic program and $5,000,000 
for the program of advance. The addi- 
tional funds are scheduled to come from 
the women’s organizations ($3,500,- 
000); non-living sources ($2,333,321); 
and individual gifts ($330,000). Last 
year, reported Dr, John T. Peters, secre- 
tary of the General Council’s department 
of stewardship and promotion, local 
Presbyterian churches spent more than 
$141,000,000 on current expenses of the 
congregation and more than $35,000,000 
for new buildings and furnishings. 

Of the $13,000,000 required to con- 
tinue the Church’s basic benevolence 
program, by far the greatest portion is 
allocated as usual for the work of the 
Boards of the Church. The breakdown 
of the basic program is as follows: 


$4,748,205 
$3,941,827 
$2,000,240 
$ 493,305 
$ 483,913 
73,962 


National Missions 
Foreign Missions 
Christian Education 
Theological Education 
Pensions 

American Bible Society $ 
World Council $ 53,205 
National Council $ 71,1383 
General Services $1,134,210 


The General Services section of the 
basic program includes the General 
Council and its agencies ($841,823); 
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underwriting PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
($269,887); and the National Council 
of Presbyterian Men ($22,500). 

The advance program of $5,000,000 
includes: (1) continuation of the 1954 
priorities for Christian higher education 
($250,000); National Missions person- 
nel ($298,000); and the special projects 
in India and Pakistan ($300,000); (2) 
capital needs for buildings for Nation- 
al Missions ($1,500,000) and Foreign 
Missions ($1,500,000); (3) funds to 
supplement inadequate pensions ($600,- 
000); (4) a second advance step in 
higher education ($250,000); and (5) 
new personnel needs of the Foreign and 
National Boards ($302,000). 

The first $13,000,000 received from 
the churches will, of course, be applied 
toward the basic benevolence program. 
Additional funds from the churches will 
then go toward the advance program, 
with the three special priorities con- 
tinued from this year being the first 
needs to be met. 

Presbyterians on the average give 
$50.06 a year for all purposes, While 
higher than most denominations, the fig- 
ure is $20.00 less than the Presbyterian 
U. S. average and only one third that of 
the Seventh Day Adventist Church. 

The Church had its work cut out for 
it in 1955 in spreading its domestic and 
overseas responsibilities. But there 
seemed to be no question about the fact 
that the job could be done. 


j 


THE YOUTH BUDGET: 
HAPPY ANNIVERSARY 


Twenty years ago the General A® 
bly voted to adopt a youth ste 
plan. A young minister, the Re 
Clayton T, Griswold, was chosen 
the first secretary of what is now 
monly known as the Youth Budgetg 
gram. 4 

Under the leadership of Dr. G 
now head of the Church’s departmgy 
radio and television, and his suceeq 
G. Wallace Robertson and Rolaj 
Fredericks, present secretary, the io 
Budget has proved to be an invaly 
aid in teaching young Presb 
about the work and needs of the Giimg 

At the Assembly meeting last mam 
Youth Budget celebrated its twe 
birthday, complete with cake, on the 
of the Assembly auditorium. In faet{ 
commissioners sang “Happy Birthday 
after the candles were blown out. 

Children from Detroit's High 
Park Church cut the cake, giving | 
first piece to Moderator Lloyd. 

Youth Budget has now been adop 
by some 2,600 congregations. Last ye 
Youth Budget giving to General 4 
bly benevolence causes came close tot 
half-million-dollar mark, This figure 
resents two thirds of the youth ben 
olence giving from all of the Churd 
6,500 active congregations. 


. 


Children from Highland Park Presbyterian Church, Detroit, wheel lighted bi 
cake onto stage during presentation marking twentieth anniversary of youth b 
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STANDING COMMITTEES 
GUIDE LEGISLATION 


When Dr. Allan A. Zaun, chairman, 
led the members of his Bills and Over- 
tures Committee to the Green Room of 
Detroit’s Masonic Temple, he found 
nearly thirty coats, vests, and shirts hang- 
ing from pipes and curtain rods. Some- 
body who didn’t know the importance 

(a Bills and Overtures Committee to a 

feral Assembly had told the young 

of a visiting choir that the Green 
in would be a perfectly all right place 
g the garments they didn’t want 
Wear under their heavy robes. 
and Overtures is first among 
fteen Standing Committees elected 
each General Assembly. The Stand- 
Committee device is the middle 
find between two extremes which 

id threaten the operations of an As- 

bly. One extreme would be a bureau- 
situation in which Moderators, 

d Clerks, and Board secretaries 
ght push, prod, and drive the commis- 

ers to decisions satisfactory only to 
# headquarters people in New York 

Oy Md Philadelphia. 

74 The other extreme would be that of 

Wun Pure democracy, in which anybody at 

all who considered himself possessed of 
@fash of insight would rise from the 
Sor to share it with his brethren. The 

; sult would be a meaningless week of 
‘ae Sch undocketed flashes. 
fame Nearly half the commissioners find 
if themselves elected to the Standing Com- 

"Mittees. Five of the committees have the 

meme names as the five major agencies 

M the Church: National Missions, For- 

gn Missions, Christian Education, Pen- 

ns, and Theological Education. 
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Chairman Allan A. Zaun (standing) of Bills and Overtures Committee cond 
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The Standing Committee on one of 
these subjects is in business to scrutinize 
the manner in which the year-round 
agency on the same subject has dis- 
charged the duties committed to it. The 
Standing Committee then reports to the 
General Assembly. In Christian Educa- 
tion, for example, the Church has a 
Board with hundreds of employees, pub- 
lishing books, producing curriculum 
materials, dealing with Presbyterian col- 
leges, and recruiting young people for 
Christian service. To the Assembly will 
come the experts from Philadelphia who 
have lived, eaten, and slept with the 
problems of Christian Education, In the 
Assembly, however, they have no vote. 
In the meetings ‘of the Standing Com- 
mittee, they are but guests. 

These guests may be prepared to sug- 
gest the form and content of a report to 
the Assembly, but they are making their 
suggestions to ministers who may think 
a certain college should be getting more 
money, and to elders who, as Sunday 
school teachers back home, may think 
the Beard should be producing more 
materials for communicants’ classes. 
Searching questions will be asked, and 
the members of the Standing Committee 
who are, after all, duly elected commis- 
sioners to the highest court of the Church 
are the judges of the quality of the an- 
swers. It is the commissioner chairman 
of such a committee who reports to the 
General Assembly, and any full-time 
Board secretary who speaks to the re- 
port on the floor of the Assembly is the 
guest of that chairman, 

The Committee on Polity deals with 
changes in the basic law and govern- 
ment of the Church. Some of the com- 
mittees (Leave of Absence, Resolutions 
of Thanks, Finance, and Mileage) deal 


ucts meeting in Masonic Temple. 


with the problems created by bringing 
nearly nine hundred elders and preach- 
ers from the whole American continent 
to meet in one place with a minimum of 
confusion. 

Bills and Overtures, however, is differ- 
ent. The other committees meet at cer- 
tain appointed times when the Assembly 
is recessed for that purpose. Not Bills 
and Overtures: it is privileged to leave 
the Assembly at any time and to report 
each day such of its work as it may have 
accomplished. 

Its work deals with overtures sent up 
to the Assembly by presbyteries feeling 
some new procedure or practice is 
needed in the Church. Such a presbytery 
is saying, in effect, that the Church 
should do something different, that the 
Bills and Overtures Committee should 
agree with the presbytery, should report 
the presbytery’s point of view favorably 
to the Assembly, that the Assembly in 
turn should agree also and adopt the po- 
sition set forth by the presbytery. 

Happily for the committee, it is privi- 
leged to unload some of the overtures on 
other committees. For example, a pen- 
sion matter would go to the Pensions 
Standing Committee. Other responsibili- 
ties it must face, At the recent Assem- 
bly, the Bills and Overtures group rec- 
ommended to the Assembly, and the 
Assembly adopted, an overture from the 
Presbytery of Saint Louis which will 
eventually require church officers to dis- 
cuss with the minister the minister's 
salary once each year. 

As quarterback for the Assembly, the 
Bills and Overtures Committee calls 
most of the signals which permit thirteen 
other committees, and, indeed, 878 com- 
missioners to function as an effective 
team. 
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FOREIGN MISSIONS: 
NEW NAME FOR A NEW DAY 


“The historic Christian mission has 
achieved a global status . . . ‘Foreign’ 
and ‘missions’ are outdated. The ecu- 
menical mission of the Church is united 
Christian faith and love in action in this 
new day, each Church participating ac- 
cording to its genius and resources.” 

This statement, part of a longer mes- 
sage presented to the Assembly com- 
missioners during the report of the 
Standing Committee on Foreign Mis- 
sions, was in essence what the Church's 
overseas arm had to tell the Assembly. 

As Dr. Charles T. Leber, general sec- 
retary of the Board, said in a stirring talk 
to the commissioners before they 
adopted the Standing Committee’s re- 
port, “Advance in the Christian Church 
must be an ecumenical advance.” 

Symbolizing Dr. Leber’s statement 
was the information given the Assembly 
by Dr. John Coventry Smith, associate 
general secretary: next year the Board 
of Foreign Missions as such will make 
its last report to the General Assembly. 
“Next year,” Dr. Smith said, “we shall 
bring to you a new name.” And this year, 
the Assembly approved the designation 
“fraternal worker” for Presbyterian 
U.S.A. personnel serving the Christian 
Church in Europe, the Philippines, Chile, 
and Japan and in other countries where 
the word missions is no longer appli- 
cable. 


Ruling elder Dr. Nathaniel Bercovitz of 
Pasadena, California, a missionary-sur- 
geon on the island of Hainan, China, 
for more than thirty years, is the new 
Vice-Moderator of the General Assembly. 
He says it was one of the biggest sur- 


prises of his life. Dr. Bercovitz and 
his wife were expelled last year from 


China by the Reds (P.L., July 25, °53). 
16 


‘Women's Day, attended by 2,800 women, featured repr 
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the country and around the world. After a box lunch, women heard Maryville Choir, 


FREEDOM URGED FOR 
PROTESTANTS IN COLOMBIA 


For the third straight year, the Pres- 
byterian General Assembly had some- 
thing to say about the denial of religious 
freedom to the Protestants of Colombia. 

In 1952, the Assembly had vigorously 
protested the violence suffered by Co- 
lombian Evangelicals because of their 
faith. Last year the Assembly protested 
treaty violations against United States, 
Canadian, and British nationals because 
of their faith, And this year, the Assem- 
bly urged the government of Colombia 
to allow full religious freedom to the 
Protestant minority in the face of pro- 
posed constitutional changes which 
would legally remove almost all of the 
freedoms traditionally associated with a 
democracy. 

The Assembly voted unanimously to 
urge Colombia “to grant the Protestant 
minority . . . the same degree of religious 
freedom which the Roman Catholic 
minority enjoys under the Constitution 
in the United States.” The commissioners 
also expressed the hope to their Chris- 
tian brethren in Colombia that they 
would have “the right to worship Him 
according to one’s conscience.” Copies 
of the Assembly’s action will be sent 
to President Eisenhower, Secretary of 
State Dulles, President Rojas Pinilla 
of Colombia, the UN, and the Vatican. 


WOMEN REPORT 
MEMBERSHIP GAINS 


On Friday, May 21, commissioners 
found the wide corridors of the Masonic 
Temple much more crowded than the 


day before. The reason: more than 2,80) 
women of the Detroit area had come to 
visit the Assembly sessions and, chiefly 
to attend the annual Women’s Day pm 
gram sponsored by the National Cow 
cil of Presbyterian Women’s Organiz- 
tions. In addition to hearing featured 
speakers and meeting missionaries, the 
women received a “Catalog of Oppor 
tunities,” a mail-order-type booklet con 
taining pictures and prices of item 
needed by mission stations in vari0 

parts of the world, A total of $500,00) 
it was pointed out, will purchase ever: 
thing in the catalog. 

Miss Bernice Damian, a national mis 
sionary from New Mexico, and Ms 
Harper Sibley, former president 
United Church Women, told the vis 
tors about two institutions supported i 
part by Presbyterian women’s groups 
Embudo Hospital, in Dixon, New Mer 
ico, and International Christian Univer 
sity, in Japan. 

Later, the National Council of Presby 
terian Women’s Organizations reporte 
to the General Assembly that in fo 
years women of the Church have cr 
tributed $11,514,133.71 in addition 
their congregations’ benevolence budg 
ets. In the same period membership has 
risen from 482,361 in 7,399 chapters # 
541,980 in 7,535 chapters. Retiring 
president Mrs. W. Verne Buchana 
pointed out that a much larger gain i# 
membership has been made than th 
figures would indicate, inasmuch as onl! 
women church members who express! 
desire to participate in the program # 
now considered members of womel 
organizations. Formerly, she said, met 
bership included all women on a ch 
rolls. 
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UIS EVANS SPEAKS 
NATIONAL MISSIONS 


The Reverend Charles R. Ehrhardt 
Newark, New Jersey, was chairman of 
embly’s Standing Committee on Na- 
mal Missions. Making the report for 
forty-three commissioners who, in 
ition to himself, had examined the 
k of the Board of National Mis- 
s, the Newark pastor introduced Dr. 
is H, Evans, “minister-at-large” in 
service of the mission Board. 
Addressing himself to the task of the 
mrch jn America, Dr. Evans pled 
a ministry which would reach alt vo- 
fational groups (“We can’t lose the man 
overalls”), and which would help 
Nend segregation (“We've learned if you 
“want rich harmony at the piano, you ve 
got to take in the black keys”). 
Formerly pastor of First Presbyterian 
Church, Hollywood, the well known 
clergyman deplored a process of “rela- 
tivity” in measuring that which church 
people do. He said that we rejoice when 
the average number of Presbyterians re- 
quired to win one new Presbyterian 
drops from twenty-five to twenty, but 
we should be remembering that one 
Communist wins twenty-five converts to 
Communism. He declared that we are 
“comparing our sicknesses with our sick- 
nesses, and our failures with our fail- 
ures,” when we should be comparing 
ourselves with those who “outpassion 
and outpurse” us. 
Nineteen items of information were 
received and eight recommendations of 
the committee were adopted. 


N.C. P. M. TELLS OF 
CHAPTER GROWTH 


Of particular interest to laymen com- 
missioners was the impressive statisti- 
cal progress reported to the Assembly 
by the National Council of Presbyterian 
Men. The number of chapters has grown, 
said N. C. P. M. President David B. Cas- 
sat, from an original 177 in 1948—the 
year of the N.C. P. M.’s formation—to 
2,106 by the time of the 166th General 
Assembly. Similarly, there has been a 
consistant increase in the number of 
presbytery councils of Presbyterian men 
(249) and synod councils (37). Attend- 
ance. at the annual National Council 
meetings in Chicago has grown to the 
point, according to the report, that area 
meetings are imperative. The first such 
meeting, held last January in Sacra- 
mento, California, had a registration of 
1,000. 

On Saturday evening of the Assembly, 
more than 400 commissioners and lay- 
men from the vicinity of Detroit attend- 
ed a banquet at the Masonic Temple. 
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“Straw boss” recruits migrant workers in scene from popular meeting presentation, 


.J 


“And the Deacons Met,” 


PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION 
SERVES WHOLE CHURCH 


“The Presbyterian Foundation is set 
up to present the needs of the whole 
Church from the local parish to the na- 
tional Boards and agencies, on a nation- 
wide basis and receive and administer 
gifts and legacies,” according to Mr. 
R. J. Wig, Pasadena, California, who 
presented the Foundation’s report to the 
166th General Assembly. 

Mr. Wig is chairman of the develop- 
ment committee of the Foundation, 
which now takes the place of the former 
Trustees of the General Assembly. The 
Trustees had received miscellaneous un- 
solicited gifts now totaling $2,678,433 
in market value. The income from the 
investment of these gifts is used for the 
church purposes specified by the donors. 
Under the new Foundation, further gifts 
and bequests will be sought, and will be 
invested by laymen named to the Foun- 
dation by reason of their skills and ex- 
perience. 

The report to the Assembly under- 
scored the special service whereby the 
Foundation will be a repository in which 
congregations may place their funds for 
investment purposes, If a congregation 
receives, for example, a bequest of sev- 
eral thousand dollars, it may deposit the 
funds with the Foundation, draw the 
favorable interest rate of the Foundation, 
and withdraw the capital amount when- 
ever the need or desire arises. 

Mr. Frank Mortimer Totten (see P.L.., 
May 29) was introduced to the commis- 
sioners as the newly chosen executive 
director of the Foundation. Mr. Totten 
spoke to the Assembly about the new 
work in which he was soon to be engaged. 


showing the relationship of churches to National Missions. 


THE BUILDING FUNDS DRIVE: 
LET’S FINISH THE JOB 


Although the $12,000,000 Building 
Funds Campaign of the Church for new 
church development and seminary build- 
ing was scheduled to end July 1, it was 
evident at General Assembly time that 
the full goal would probably not be sub- 
scribed by July. 

According to the report of the Build- 
ing Funds Commission, the goal was 
within reach, As of May 20, the total in 
cash and pledges was $11,441,344.16. 
Of this amount more than half ($6,846,- 
972.43) had been paid in cash, 

Of the some 6,500 active Presbyterian 
U.S.A. congregations, only 537 had sub- 
scribed and paid in full, Only six of 
thirty-seven Synods, according to the re- 
port, had reached 80 per cent of their 
goals. Only four out of some 240 U.S. 
presbyteries had reached or surpassed 
their goals. Some 900 congregations had 
not yet even taken part in the important 
Churchwide campaign, although the 
drive had been on for twenty-eight 
months. 

The Commission recommended that 
the Assembly vote to continue the cam- 
paign until it had been successfully com- 
pleted. The Assembly voted it unani- 
mously. 

The report of the Commission, as ap- 
proved, stated, “The Church can never 
be as effective as it ought to be in any 
part of its program as long as congre- 
gations fail to recognize that they are 
the means of the Church doing its work. 
Every congregation was represented in 
the decision to undertake the . . . Cam- 
gaign, and every congregation should 
therefore recognize its responsibility . . .” 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 





For the first time a new Presbyterian church is organized at a General Assembly meeting. The ceremony (above) took plage 


at evening popular meeting in Masonic Auditorium, The church, newest in Detroit Presbytery, is at Farmington, Mich., some 
20 miles from Detroit. It has 141 charter members, is now meeting in high school. First services were held Oct. 25, I 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION : 
“DIVINE-HUMAN ENCOUNTER” 


Speaking to the report of the Stand- 
ing Committee, Mrs. J. T. Robison of 
Texarkana, Texas, defined “Christian 
Education” as the process whereby “the 
divine-human encounter is made possi- 
ble and brought to bear in the hearts of 
people.” She urged the commissioners to 
see the living, dynamic significance be- 
hind the statistics represented in the 
growth of the Board’s work. Mrs. Robi- 
son cited student work on the campuses 
of 128 universities and forty-three 
church related colleges. Summer camps 
and conferences last year were attended 
by 36,000 young people, 150,000 youth 
are enrolled in Westminster Fellowship, 
1,700,000 are enrolled in the Sunday 
schools, 120,000 infants are on the cradle 
rolls, and 44,000 church-school students 
joined the Church on profession of faith 
in 1953. 

In approving the list of Church- 
related colleges, it was reported that 
Lincoln Junior College, Lincoln Univer- 
sity, and Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege were not included, pending further 
negotiations with respect to the code of 
standards. The Assembly approved a 
motion made by Dr. Walter Knight, field 
representative tor the Synod of New 
England, that the list of all colleges af- 
filiated with the Boards of National Mis- 
sions, Foreign Missions, and Christian 
Education be made available. 
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SEMINARIES TO STUDY 
CURRICULA CHANGES 


Three meetings of approximately two 
hours each produced the report of the 
Standing Committee on Theological 
Education. Dr. Gordon Harold, Pitts- 
burgh pastor and chairman of the com- 
mittee, presented the traditional recom- 
mendations through which the Assembly 
approved the appointments of professors 
and the elections of board members for 
the Church’s nine theological seminaries. 

The Assembly agreed with the com- 
mittee that even more careful screening 
of candidates for the ministry by ses- 
sions, presbyteries, and seminaries is 
necessary. 

The commissioners learned that over- 
crowding is now a problem for most 
seminaries, and that some of the nine, 
having taken steps to deal with the prob- 
lem, encountered deficits in 1953. 

Of the $4,500,000 designated for the 
seminaries in the Building Fund, $2,500,- 
000 has been made available, and in sev- 
eral instances the planned structures 
have been built. 

Dr. Claude S. Conley, chairman of the 
Council on Theological Education, spoke 
to the report, calling particular attention 
to the studies by a council subcommittee 
of the seminary curriculum. These 
studies, he noted, supplement those now 
being conducted by the American As- 
sociation of Theological Schools under 
a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. 


CHURCH MAGAZINE 
REPORTS GROWTH 


PRESBYTERIAN Lire’s circulation stood 
at 792.035 as Dr. William Thomsi 
Hanzsche, president of the Board @ 
Directors, reported to the General At 
sembly. The Trenton, New Jersey, pa 
tor has appeared before most of the last 
ten General Assemblies, at first plea 
for a Church magazine which w 
reach every Presbyterian home, amd 
more recently reporting the near @& 
tainment of that goal. 

Dr. Hanzsche introduced ruling eldér 
Dr. Robert ]. Cadigan, who spoke to the 
printed report already in the hands @f 
the commissioners. Dr. Cadigan, editét 
and general manager of the magazine, 
vealed that in 1953 PresBYTERIAN LIFE 
had received from the funds of the At 
sembly $70,000 less than the amouitt 
authorized; that advertising revenue had 
increased from 1952 to 1953, percent 
agewise, more than the revenue of ally 
other American magazine; that the ti 
derwriting by which the Assembly sup 
plements the one-dollar-per-subscription 
payments of churches was only 29 cents 
in 1953; and that ¢irculation, now near 
ing 800,000, was almost ten times the 
circulation reported to the 1948 Ge 
Assembly. 

Elected to the Board of Directo 
were two laymen: Mr, James L. Crider 
of the Reader’s Digest and Mr. Chestet 
A, Lang of General Electric. 
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W's LOS ANGELES IN ‘55 


Californians, like Texans, believe in 
ding things thoroughly when the honor 
@ their State is involved. Thus when 
the Los Angeles Presbytery commission- 
ag arrived in Detroit bearing an invita- 
fon to the Assembly to meet with them 
in 1955, they also brought 1,500 orange- 
edlored paper poppies; 250 perfumed 

mange blossoms”; a hundred orange 
buttons (see photo); a large banner; and 
ds of pamphlets from the Los An- 
Chamber of Commerce, They 
mmaged to distribute this mi iterial, 
but it really wasn’t necessary, because 
had the only valid invitation for 
% The Presbytery of Omaha also 
tendered an invitation, but this was 
niled ineligible because of the rotation 
system now used to determine future 


Assembly sites. 


Worried family discusses how teachings of Church can prevent H-bomb’s use in scene 
from “Prelude to Reprieve,” popular meeting presentation on Monday, 
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NEW MIRACLE 
TUBELESS HEARING 
AID REVEALED 


Costly B-Battery Eliminated 

All Battery Costs Slashed 80°/, 
Powered by Three Transistors 
Vacuum Tubes Banished Forever 


FREE BOOK! Write today for cuthoritotive 
illustrated book describing this new Atomic Age 
miracle invention, the Transistor, and what it 
means to the hard of hecring. No obligetion 
whatsoever! A postcard will do. 


HEARING AID CO. 
2900 West 36th Street, Dept. 3336 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


Write for FREE Choir Gown 
Booklet G3, Pulpit Book P3. 
Budget Pian if you wish. 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


13, Wt. 
kson, Long Island City }. WY 
1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 


GIANT KIDDIE PLAY POOLS 
Hold Up To 8 Children Comfortably 


AMAZING NATIONALLY SOLD 
LUE AT $4.98 


ALL NEW Adjustable Directional Drainage 
Play-Spray Shower included 
1954 Colorful Overall Decorations 
Home Inflating Device Included 
MODELS —— From 42 in. To 9 Ft. Dia. 
oom FOR YOUR 
swim in— 
“Endless fun 


n the water plus the added joy of bounce ing on 
cushioned seat. Made e heavy gauge hKoros 
2us sharp corners. Easy to keep c x an — 
of Lifetime guar antee mst « 

material or manufacture Your sajisfaction wne condition: 
ally guaranteed 


Avetiahie in the Following Range of Sizes: 

Dia 7 deer around. Two Ring Con- 
ones tion s « 138 gallons. No shower 
eee i with this model. Nati sold at $4.98. OUR 

R > sOe¢ shippi ) Lae 5 postage 
54” Dia cep. Over 14 ff. a Two Ring Con 
struction. 2 te hildre: nand 7 galior Nationally 

7 OUR PRICE—-$4.98 plus 50c shipping or 
peat ane 
12° p. Ove around Vue Ba Con 
struction toies” "Rom a ‘Da ‘i too. plus gallons 
Nationaliy sold at $15 OUR PRICH $8.95 plus Ji%« 
suipeias or f 
12” € around. Two Ring Con 
— aS Holds 6 lidren easily one 225 gallons Na ° 
tionally sold at $ up. OUR PRIC $11.95 plus St 
gniprine or C.0.D,. plus postage 
15” deep. (ILLUSTRATED.) Over 25 ft. around 
Three Ring Construction. Holds 8 children and ano gal 
lons. peep. eet to swim in. Nationally sold _at $30 up 
OUR Fue 95 plus 30c shipping or C.0.D. plus 


posta 
toa Dia ep. Over 28 ft. around. Three Ring Con- 
osuction Holds. ‘t wlults easily aoe 500 gallons. Nation 
sold at $50 up OUR PRICE—$24.95 plus Six 
shingles or C.O.D. plus postage 


P. 5. WALL CO, oss etal ce meen, me 
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FROM SIGNAL HILL 


Frank Laubach, discouraged and defeated, prayed 
for guidance. The answer led him to an idea which 


has changed the lives of sixty million people 


ra os LRN . 


Many psychologists feel that people 
acquire the leading ideas that guide their 
lives in their teens or early twenties. 
But the Christian faith has a way of 
often by-passing theories and statistics. 

Frank Laubach, for example, was 
forty-four years old when he got the 
big idea that changed his life—and more 
important, has changed the lives of 
many millions of others. 

The idea was a wholly new method 
of teaching adult illiterates to read and 
write. The result is that-up to now— 
sixty million people in almost every part 
of the earth have been led out of the 
darkness of illiteracy. 

It is undoubtedly significant that, al- 
most simultaneous with commencing his 
career as literacy teacher, Laubach en- 
tered upon intensive experiments with 
mysticism—the direct, personal experi- 
ence with God. 

Now to the practical American Prot- 
estant, “mysticism” is a word suspect. 

It is likely to be associated with other- 
worldly ascetics, withdrawn from their 
fellow men and hectically seeking a 
purely personal salvation. Laubach was 
well aware of this prejudice, and when 
a correspondence with his father was 
published in America under the name 
Letters by a Modern Mystic, he was not 
pleased with the title his friends had 
provided. 

Laubach’s first attempt to teach read- 
ing, in fact, stemmed directly from an 
experience with prayer—the most im- 
portant prayer of his life, he believes. 

It happened in this wise. In 1929 
Laubach, who had a number of produc- 
tive years behind him as missionary and 
teacher in the Philippines, failed by a 
single vote to become president of Union 
College and Union Theological Semi- 
nary in Manila. The one vote—surely one 
of the momentous trifles that make his- 
tory—decided Laubach to return as mis- 
sionary to Lanao, a then backward area 
inhabited by semiprimitive Mohammed- 
ans called Moros. He had tried, years be- 
fore, to work with these people, but the 
Moros had long cherished a tradition of 
killing Christians; government officials 
had persuaded Laubach to wait until the 
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tribes had been quelled by military 
force. 

Thus in December 1929, he returned 
to the Moros, He found their homicidal 
impulses precariously suppressed, al- 
ways on the verge of outbreak. But as 
they did not offer immediate violence, 
he stayed. 

One of the first sights that greeted 
him, however, was the charred ruins of 
a school building, burned, he was told, 
by angry Moros. As Laubach’s first hope 
was to establish a school, this seemed a 
symbol of the treatment he might ex- 
pect, A little later he stopped in a shop; 
a silver box inlaid with ivory caught his 
eye. But as he was inspecting it, the 
shopkeeper rudely picked it up and 
carried it off. “It is not for sale,” he said, 
obviously lying. The incident was a fore- 
cast of the snubs Laubach received 
whenever he tried to enlist support for 
his school. 

After a month of this, Laubach ad- 
mitted that he was licked. Coming on 
top of his disappointment about the col- 


Recovering from minor surgery last spring, Laubach took leisurely strolls in Gram- 
Park, New York, with wife Effa, who accompanies him on many literacy tours. 
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lege presidency, this failure plunged 
Frank Laubach into despondency, Wha 
had gone wrong with his life, he wop. 
dered. 

Naturally as a Christian minister, he 
had always been a praying man. By 
now he prayed with the deepest intep. 
sity and humility of his life. He climbed 
Signal Hill, a knoll behind his cottag 
that commanded a view of mountains 
and lakes, and poured out all his despair 
before God. 

Then came “a terrible, wonderfyl 
hour.” After an “utterly humiliating 
moment,” Laubach got the answer to his 
prayer. 

“My child, you have failed because 
you do not really love these Moros, .., 
If you can forget that you are an Amer- 
can, and think only how I love them, 
they will respond.” 

Laubach answered, “It is the truth, 
God. Drive me out of myself, and think 
thy thoughts in my mind.” 

“If you want the Moros to be fair te 
your religion, be fair to theirs, Study the 
Koran with them.” 

This advice proved to be the key to 
the Moro heart. Soon he could count a 
number of panditas—religious teacher 
—as his friends. But he found that he 
would need to learn more of their lan 
guage, Maranaw. This tongue, however, 
had never been reduced to writing. h 
the course of learning Maranaw, Lav 
bach developed an alphabet and wrote 
out words and phrases as an aid to his 
memory. Moros, seeing that this for 
eigner could put their speech on paper 
and read it back to himself, wanted to 
learn the same thing. 

They came by the dozens, then by the 
hundreds, then by the thousands. Some 
became Christians; nearly all became 
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fiends. The school, and a church, were 


This was the great discovery: that a 
imple method of learning to read could 
be devised; that a stranger bearing the 
# of literacy finds walls of suspicion 
and hostility falling away before him. 
in its bearing on the three fifths of the 
gman race chronically buried in igno- 
ance and poverty, this discovery is 
hound to rank with—perhaps eventually 
outrank—nuclear fission among the mo- 
mentous events of modern times. 

But meanwhile Laubach was proceed- 
ing along another line of exploration, one 
which also started with his conversation 
with God on Signal Hill. Taking the 
Biblical admonition “Pray without ceas- 
ing” at its word, he was endeavoring to 
lve in continuous companionship with 
God. He set himself the goal of praying 
every minute of every hour, every day. 

Of course he didn’t wholly succeed, 
and at first there were many long 
lapses. But he wrote, “To ask: “What 
next, who next, where next, Lord?’ and 
taining one’s thoughts to follow God’s 
lading is the hardest, deepest discipline 
my man can have, and the most re- 
warding.” 

The enormous success of his literacy 
campaigns in the following years, the 
staggering volume of work he is always 
able to accomplish, Laubach attributes 
attirely to the practice of prayer “with- 
out ceasing.” “The sense of being led by 
a unseen hand which takes mine, while 
another hand reaches ahead and pre- 
pares the way, grows upon me daily, I 
donot need to strain at all to find oppor- 
tunity, It piles in upon me as the waves 
nll over the beach, and yet there is time 
0 do something about each op- 
portunity.” 

Laubach is known to the world as the 
teacher of those who thought they could 
not learn, and he has a secondary sort 
of fame as one of the most prodigious 
gabe-trotters of all time. Yet it is pos- 
ible that posterity will remember him 
equally for his writings. His letters 
pened while developing his mystical 
techniques and his book Prayer: the 
Mightiest Force in the World are among 
the most beautiful and helpful devo- 
tional works composed in a modern 
tongue. (PRESBYTERIAN LiFe will pub- 
lith excerpts from Laubach’s writing in 
subsequent issue.) _ 

Frank Laubach was born in Benton, 

lvania, seventy years ago in Sep- 
tember. He grew up in that quiet village 
by Fishing Creek—milking the cow, join- 
ing “secret” gangs of boys, swimming in 
the “crick,” just like thousands of rural 
yungsters all over the land. He doesn’t 
em to have impressed anyone as the 
ype who would one day talk familiarly 

kings and prime ministers and 
ttavel to countries no one in Benton ever 

of. The nearest thing to a predic- 
tin of his future that has come down to 
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Frank Laubach’s fight against illiteracy has taken him to ninety-one nations. 


In his seventieth year, he says, “I have no intention of retiring till I have to. 


us was made by an uncle, who, observ- 
ing the boy’s penchant for sneaking off to 
read books, said that Frank would be “a 
smart man—or a lazy one.” His father, 
the town dentist, is remembered chiefly 
for his joviality and _ kindliness, his 
mother for her tireless work in the local 
church. 

Significantly, Frank’s earliest ambition 
was to be a teacher. While at Blooms- 
burg Normal School, he heard an army 
officer, just returned from the newly ac- 
quired Philippines, plead for teachers to 
go to the Islands to work. Frank was too 
young to volunteer, but he never forgot 
the spell of the distant Islands cast by 
the uniformed chapel speaker. 

Later, at Perkiomen, a preparatory 
school in Pennsylvania, a football coach 
who later became a foreign missionary 
slanted Frank toward working for the 
Church. 

To prepare himself, Frank went to 
Princeton University, was graduated, 
then went on to Columbia. At this point 
he was a Presbyterian, though later he 
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was ordained as a Congregational minis- 
ter and has continued in that denomina- 
tion to this day. 

While at Columbia Laubach’s lifelong 
interest in the less fortunate was 
wakened. He worked at the Presbyterian 
Spring Street Settlement House and 
made the (mostly unsuccessful) experi- 
ment of taking several vagrants into his 
apartment as roomers with the idea of 
rehabilitating them. His master’s thesis 
was a study of the reasons men spent 
time and money in saloons, The editors 
of a brewers’ journal, perhaps willfully 
misunderstanding the import of this 
opus, reprinted it as an apologia for their 
trade. When this episode reached the 
notice of his parents, both fervent foes 
of demon rum, Frank—himself a lifelong 
teetotaler—had some tall explaining 
to do. 

Also during his student period, Frank 
renewed acquaintance with a hometown 
girl, Effa Seely, who was now night 
superintendent of nurses in the Presby- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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oud BasSoon 


Being rumbles of dissent from a not-so-old 
curmudgeon who thinks a wedding ought to be 
something other than a display of extravagance 


By J. W. Bruce 


The Wedding-Guest here beat his breast, 
For he heard the loud bassoon. 
—Tue RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER 


I see by the papers that I can get my 
daughter married—“with dignity and 
social charm”—for a mere matter of 
$1,500, This amount does not, to be sure, 
provide a bridegroom, but everything 
else is included—as the author of the 
article says, “for this surprisingly small 
sum.” In these days of inflation I sup- 
pose I ought to be grateful: the only 
trouble is I do not find this surprisingly 
small sum at present in my bank balance. 
Furthermore I must confess that the 
whole tone of the article in question 
makes ime slightly sick. ; 

Maybe you've read it. Or one like it— 
for they blossom every year like spring 
onions, these sprightly essays on the 
manners of matrimony. “Your Wedding, 
Too, Can Be the Talk of the Town.” “A 
Ritz Reception on a Reasonable Budget.” 
“Rings are Platinum This Year.” The 
Sunday supplements are full of them, No 
doubt you recognize the flavor—com- 
pound of syrupy prattle, religious illiter- 
acy, and more tingling perfume. 

Let me linger for a moment of bitter- 
ness on the little lyric which started this 
train of thought. I shan’t say where I 
came across it, but it’s pretty typical. 
“Now that June with its gay parade of 
nuptial festivity is just around the cor- 
ner,” so it begins, and you can be sure 
the rest of it will be equally precious. 
Running true to form, the author will 
allude to “radiant bridesmaids,” “manly 
ushers,” “the swelling notes of the 
organ,” and—yes, by golly—“the dear old 
parson.” Being a dear old parson myself, 
I am particularly grateful for this note 
of decent piety. If it sounds to me a little 
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patronizing, I can blame that “profes- 
sional edginess” against which the 
author warns her readers, Viz.: 

It is just as well to recognize (she 
writes) that organists and clergy- 
-men have their crotchets and preju- 
dices. A concession or two to the 
maestro in the choice of music will 
make him happier at the console. 
And if cocktails are served before 
the rehearsal the clever hostess will 
please his reverence by keeping an 
eye on those groomsmen who are 
apt to be more thirsty than discreet. 

Quite, quite. My own reverence, for in- 
stance, has a strong crotchet in favor 
of groomsmen (and others) who come 
to church sober, Of course, if the cere- 
mony is to be in “one of our fashionable 
hotels or clubs,” that may put things in 
a different light. 

The article goes on with spacious ad- 
vice as to costs. Fifteen hundred dollars 
is by no means the only figure. “If things 
are to be done really well,” (this means 
frocks by M. Blanc and champagne for 
400) the tag “may well reach ten G's.” 
Or if one positively has to scrimp, it is 
“conceivable that a small affair can be 
managed for seven or eight hundred—in 
the springtime.” I agree: in the spring- 
time even lilacs and liebfraumilch come 
cheaper. 

An interesting footnote to the above 
is the fact that the clergyman’s fee 
rises and falls with the price of refresh- 
ments, After some rather intense study 
of the budget-figures in this regard, I 
have arrived at an approximate ratio of 
1 to 100. “If things are to be done really 
well” (cf.-supra), the happy parson may 
expect to buy his wife a hundred dollars’ 
worth of hats. But the type of chap you 
would hire for an austerity wedding is 
bound to appreciate five or ten dollars. 


(If he rolls the money into a small pellet 
and plunks it at you, you can assume 
that his crotchet has got the better of 
him. ) 

And after all, it’s “always possible to 
do some discreet shopping around’=as 
to churches and preachers, the writer 
means. To digress for a moment from 
our text, it appears that this is especially 
the custom in places where some petu 
lant clergymen have grown tired of 
marrying the same individuals more than 
two or three times, and partly because a 
great many enterprising churches (with 
a really Wide-Awake and Progressive 
Point-of-View) solicit wider patronage 
and offer agreeable inducements, My 
spies in one area inform me that the 
Little Chapel of Wedded Bliss guaran- 
tees that “our marriages wear better, 
last longer”; while the Church of the 
Added Attractions provides free altar 
flowers and controlled lighting when the 
bridal party is less than twelve. 

Now my spies in this. unnamed locality 
may be subversive and I may have been 
less than unbiased in my reactions to the 
newspaper article, but it seems to me 
that even a man with rose-fever could 
scent something pretty unsavory in the 
view of marriage here implied. The 
effuvium emanates, as far as I can see, 
from three particular sins; and since, like 
Mr. Coolidge, I am against sin, I should 
like to say a word more. 

The first sin is extravagance, some 
times known as the generosity of the 
vulgar. It is true that we live in a time 
of disproportionate expense, when the 
cost of an airplane would build a hot 
pital. It is true that our national economy 
is astronomically topsy-turvy. But these 
hardly seem reasons for spending on 4 
single day’s (or evening's) festivities 4 
sum that would put three boys through 
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lege. Still less do they warrant that 
werextension of the paternal pocket 
hich leads to ethical deviation and 
moral wobbling. With apologies to Mr. 
(.$. Lewis, I can just hear my old friend 

ewtape scratching away with an in- 
fernal quill: 


Dear Wormwood: You say your pa- 
tient’s daughter is to be married and that 
he is thinking of spending more on the 
wedding than he can afford. By all 
means encourage him in this resolution. 
It he is affectionate, keep telling him 
that this is once-in-a-lifetime (of course 
it won't be if we have anything to do 
with it!) and that the dear child deserves 
the very best. If he is more nearly our 
sort, remind him of how glad he is to get 
her off his hands. . . . Once he has spent 
the money and is worried over the rest of 
lis bills, there’s simply no telling how 
quarrelsome, dishonest, or even desper- 
ate we may be able to make him... . 1 
ve a delightful prospect of trouble be- 
tween him and the girl's mother. 

Yrs. etc. 


None of which is to say that marriage 
should be unfestive. Nor that loving 
fathers and mothers should not try. to 
make their children and friends as happy 
® such occasion as is possible and 
oper. There is an instinct deep in 
mens and women’s hearts that the 

ing of a new family ought to be 
tlebrated—and that is what a wedding 
iss the founding of a new family in God’s 
sight and with his blessing. Indeed, the 
«count of Christ’s activity at Cana has 
povided us with the highest precedent 
joyful observance and decent con- 
Wiality. But surely the things about 
ich we are happiest are the unpur- 
bles of experience. The memories 
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we prize are beyond price because no 
price was ever set on them, The number 
of our blessings is seldom the same as 
the number of guests at our wedding. 

The second sin is irreverence, and I’m 
glad to believe that it is usually unin- 
tentional, For in spite of the fact that we 
have more Christians around than we 
used to, there are still a good few mil- 
lions in America who think of a church 
as they do of a tearoom—as one of the 
milder conveniences of modern life. It 
is of use upon certain occasions; in fact, 
our medieval ancestors endowed it with 
an element of picturesqueness which is 
sometimes positively decorative; as a 
well-intentioned female said lately in my 
hearing, “I simply love the marriage 
service! Those quaint old words are 
somehow so reassuring.” Which of the 
quaint old words did she mean? I re- 
quire and charge you both as ye shall 
answer at the dreadful day of judgment 
when the secrets of all hearts shall be 
disclosed. . . . 

But of course we can leave out the 
strong bits. No more “obey,” please, No 
more “let him now speak.” A prayer for 
progeny?—hardly in good taste, do you 
think? No, the tough old Christian real- 
isms are hardly compatible with the kind 
of marriage proposed by the article I 
have quoted; nor will its pliant readers 
readily understand why the Church has 
its rules regarding services. “After all, 
it’s my wedding. . . . They have some 
silly regulation about cameras. . , . He 
said he wouldn play ‘Moonlove’.. . 
can you imagine?—I merely suggested 
that they roll the altar over to the side 
of the chancel! . . .” Poor souls! I know a 
preacher who was so bothered with their 
remarks—and with their attitude—that he 
had small cards printed, and instructed 
his sexton to hand one to each attendant 





at subsequent wedding rehearsals. The 
cards read: “This is none other than the 
house of God and this is the very gate 
of heaven.” I haven’t heard whether it 
made much difference. For it’s hard to 
help people who are apt to look in the 
Sunday supplements for the conduct of 
a Christian ceremony. 

And particularly when they can’t see 
around or through the externalities of 
marriage to the God who instituted it. 
Surely the third sin, and the one that 
makes the others possible, is a bad 
theology, a wrong view of God’s part in 
the whole business. The more you think 
about it the more you become con- 
vinced that the reason so many people 
are married in church is irreligion rather 
than faith. If a lot of them really be- 
lieved what most marriage services 
affrm—that Christian matrimony is a 
“holy” estate, “not to be entered into un- 
advisedly or lightly”; or “that if any per- 
sons are joined together otherwise than 
as God’s word doth allow, their mar- 
riage is not lawful”—I suspect they 
would scamper off to a magistrate and 
insure the civil proprieties without alert- 
ing any Higher Judge. 

For those outside the Church, this 
may well be the proper course. For those 
within, the sins that I have written of 
may well provoke a move toward correc- 
tion and enlightenment. Despite the ap- 
parent gloom in this corner, there are 
signs of hope, Society is indeed com- 
posed of individuals and swayed by 
them. But the individual Christian looks 
to his Church for leadership, and he will 
only continue to commercialize and to 
secularize marriage as long as his Church 
appears to permit and even to encourage 
such goings-on. 

Ah well, I'm glad that my daughter is 
only eight years old. ... 
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The Church in Colombia: 
A Stirring of Conscience 


Although the climate for religious 
freedom in the South American Repub- 
lic of Colombia -is still cold and for- 
bidding (see P.L., May 1), there were 
a couple of recent actions which might 
lead to cracks: in the ice. 

The first of these was taken by the 
president of Colombia, General Gustavo 
Rojas Pinilla, who early last month or- 
dered the reopening of five Protestant 
schools which were closed March 1 by a 
Spanish Roman Catholic priest. 

The schools, enrolling more than 600 
students, were operated by Baptist and 
Seventh Day Adventist congregations on 
the Caribbean islands of San Andres 
and Providencia, owned by Colombia. 
Despite the fact that the islands’ popula- 
tion is approximately 85-per-cent Prot- 
estant, and has been for years, the 
Spanish priest was appointed by the gov- 
ernment to be inspector of education for 
Colombia’s island possessions. One of his 
first actions was to close the schools on 
the pretext that the islands were Roman 
Catholic mission territory and that the 
government did not allow Protestants to 
run schools in mission territory. 

In April, the Protestants of San 
Andres and Providencia sent a petition 
to the Colombian ministry of education 
requesting that the schools be reopened. 
The petition stated that the people of 
the islands “are predominantly Protes- 
tant and have been so for generations” 
and that therefore the islands could not 
be regarded as Roman Catholic mission 
territory. The petition was followed up 
by a personal visit to President Rojas by 
a delegation of islanders, Editors of lead- 
ing newspapers in Colombia called the 
‘disgraceful politics” and 
act as it is censurable.” 

Last month also, a Presbyterian mis- 
sion school in Tierralta, State of Cor- 
doba, was reopened after it had also 
been closed on order of a Roman Catho- 
lic priest. The priest shut down the 
school in April because he said it was 
operating in Roman Catholic mission 
territory. Presbyterian missionary G, Lee 
Stewart, of nearby Nazaret, went to the 
provincial director of education and 
pointed out to him that Tierralta was not 
in mission territory. The provincial di- 
rector agreed and reversed the order 


priest’s action ‘ 
“as serious an 
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of the municipal education director, 
Father Telmo Padilla. 

In the United States, a delegation of 
Protestant leaders including Charles P. 
Taft, former president of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches; Dr. Stanley 
Rycroft, secretary for Latin America of 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A.; Dr. 
Earl F. Adams, director of the National 
Council of Churches’ Washington office; 
and Dr. James E. Ellis, Methodist secre- 
tary for Latin America, called at the Co- 
lombian Embassy in Washington to ex- 
press hope that Colombia would grant 
religious freedom to Protestants. 

Mr. Taft, prominent Episcopal lay- 
man and brother of the late Senator Rob- 
ert Taft, said the group had also 
expressed concern over proposed 
changes in the Colombian constitution 
which would constitute “a severe restric- 
tion of the religious freedom of Protes- 
tants.” Mr. Taft stressed the fact that 
Roman Catholics as well as Protestants 
in the United States have been con- 
cerned about religious freedom in this 


nation of South America. 

On April 9, the Indiana Catholi¢e 
Record published an editorial conde 
ing the “Spanish way” which the Ro 
Catholic Church of Colombia is usir 
deal with the Protestant minority, 
editorial was entitled “Here’s an Gf 
Spanish Custom We Could Well Dy 
Without.” 


WF Assembly 
To Meet This Month 


The third Westminster Fellowship 
National Assembly will be held on the 
University of Illinois campus at Urbam 
from June 30 to July 6. Delegates who 
attended the 1946 and 1950 quadren. 
nials at Grinnell College will quickly 
spot a change in emphasis and size of 
the Assembly. It will be less a mass 
meeting demonstrating the strength d 
WF and more a conference offering 
guidance through small groups and 
stressing WF’s share in the mission o 


the Church. 


Picante committee (from left) is Bruce Rigson, Oxford, Pa.; Anne Downing, Cirele- 


ville, Ohio; Stanley Schmidt, Sioux City, lowa; Richard Callender, La 
Donald MacInnes, Chico, California; 


nois; 


Grange, Ili- 


and Rocelyn Roney, Lawrence, Kansa® 
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WFENC moderator Clara Joe Minarik 


Since 1952, the WF Assembly Plan- 
sing Committee, headed by Stan 
Schmidt, a senior at the University of 
Dubuque, has been working on the new- 
lok assembly. A changed approach was 
necessary, the six committee members 
felt, because “after ten years of growth 
ad change, WF is in danger of becom- 
ing a well-oiled machine in which the 
gemuine sense of purpose and mission 
gowing out of the Christian faith is not 
the major concern. . . . This Assembly 
must become a part of the total life of 
WF, not merely a week’s mountaintop 
conference,” as committee member 
Bruce Rigdon has written. 

Mornings will be concentrated on 
individual, small-group, and assembly 
Bible study. Discussion groups, consist- 
=. ten young persons with similar 
, will be led by a student dele- 
gile especially trained for the job. Par- 
tidpating in the discussions will be WF 

or university pastors, high- 
shool or college teachers, community 
ntatives, servicemen, and foreign 
ts. After the informal Bible study, 
the assembly will convene for the morn- 
ig convocation of worship and a Bible 
Kelre, to be given by Dr. Joseph 
Géitys, Minister of Education, First 
Oo (U.S.) Church, Dallas, 
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The afternoon schedule includes a 
Petiod of free time for special-interest 
feups, visiting of displays, choir re- 
], recreation, and rest. Later the 
mall groups will meet again to discuss 
ian witness. 
Orship and addresses by outstand- 
ing leaders will highlight the evening 
oe At the opening session, WF 
al Council moderator, Clara Joe 
Minarik (a freshman at Maryville Col- 
kge) and assembly chairman Stan 
idt will interpret the assembly 
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theme: “Our Christian Witness.” On oth- 
er days speakers will be Dr. Charles T. 
Leber, General Secretary of the Board 
of Foreign Missions; Professor Alex- 
ander Miller of Stanford University; 
Dr. Francis P. Miller of Virginia; and 
Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, Stated Clerk 
of the General Assembly. Saturday 
night’s program will be a drama, Prelude 
to Reprieve. On Monday evening the 
assembly choir, led by Dr. Hayes Fuhr 
of Hastings College, will present a “Wit- 
ness Through Music.” 

Following each evening's convocation 
will be an informal “talk-it-over” session 
for leaders and delegates. 

An estimated 1,800-2,000 persons will 
attend the assembly, including 600 high- 
school students, 400 collegians, and 100 


employed young people. Also on hand | 
will be seventy-five Christian students | 


from. abroad, approximately seventy- 
five servicemen, and over 500 adults, 
whom the young people have asked to 
think through the purpose and witness 
of WF with them. 

Throughout the period of planning, 
the WF assembly committee was aided 
by two WF National Councils, other 
groups and individuals, and the Rever- 


ends Maurice D. Bone, Franklin B. Gil- | 
lespie, and Harold H. Viehmann of the | 


Board of Christian Education, who rep- 
resented the youth and student workers 
of the three Boards, 

The WF National Council is to meet 
at Urbana from July 7 to 11. David 


Willis, of Fort Collins, Colorado, is vice- | 


moderator of the Council, and Creta 
Stuckey of Bozeman, Montana, is stated 
clerk. 


Presbyterians Win 
C. E. Awards 


Among the top winners in the 1954 
Christian Citizenship Award Contest, 
sponsored for the third year by the In- 
ternational Society of Christian En- 
deavor, were Miss Jana Woddrum, 
sixteen, a member of First Presbyterian 
Church, Berthoud, Colorado, and Miss 
Lucigrace Switzer, eighteen, a member 
of First Presbyterian Church, Grand 
Island, Nebraska. 

Miss Woodrum received the first 
award, which consists of $250 and a trip 
to the 12th World’s Christian Endeavor 
Convention in Washington, D. C., July 
24-28. She is a junior at Berthoud High 
School, where she is editor of the school 
newspaper, accompanist for the boys’ 
chorus, and active in other organizations. 

Miss Switzer, who placed third, re- 
ceived an award of $75. She is a fresh- 
man at the University of Nebraska, is 
co-chairman for worship at Presbyterian 
House there, and is on the staff of the 
University paper. 
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OVERSEAS REPORTER 





The Church in Mexico and Guatemala 


The Reporter brings you glimpses 
of the Church at work “south of the 
border” provided by the Reverend 
Richard H. Baird, field administra- 
tor for our work in the Caribbean 
area of Latin America. 


‘Mexico 


Mission airplanes are bringing 
the gospel to isolated regions. No 
longer in the experimental stage, 
airplane evangelism has proved its 
worth. The Missionary Aviation Fel- 
lowship maintains a plane and a 
full-time pilot for work among 
Mayan people in the state of Yuca- 
tan. In addition, one missionary, the 
Reverend Frederick Passler of Yuca- 
tan, uses a plane provided by private 
contributions, and still another mis- 
sionary now on furlough expects to 
return with one. In the hot, swampy 
plains of the state of Tabasco and 
along the deltas of various good- 
sized rivers, villages inaccessible by 
land are within easy reach of the 
evangelism plane. Mission planes 
are now being equipped with loud- 
speakers for recordings, projectors 
for both moving and still pictures, 
and other modern means for the 
telling of the gospel story. 

In an atmosphere of religious free- 
dom, Evangelical (Protestant) de- 
nominations are experiencing rapid 
growth in Mexico. The Presbyterian 
Church of Mexico is an autonomous 
body. Its second triennial General 
Assembly last fall recognized its 
evangelistic a by de- 
ciding to establish churches as 
rapidly as possible wherever the 
need appears. The Mexican Church 
permits presbyteries to arrange for 
financial or personal help from 
American churches approved by the 
Mexican General Assembly. The 
work of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. is largely in the southern 
states of Yucatan, Tabasco, and 
Oaxaca. 

Our contribution lies especially in 
the area of leadership training and 
work with students. Some 600 peo- 
ple came recently to Xocenpich for 
the graduating exercises of the Bible 
Institute, which prepares lay evan- 
gelists and volunteer church work- 
ers. The Mayan people came from 
great distances over difficult Yuca- 
tan trails to attend. Many of the 
graduates of this institute go on to 
study at Presbyterian Rural Semi- 
nary at Merida, whose graduates, 
working in both Spanish and Maya, 


are strengthening the Churebh | 
throughout southern Mexico. 

Also in Merida is the Turner 
Hodge School with some 600 day | 
and boarding students. Mexican law 
requires educational work to be | 
secular, so that the religious life and | 
emphasis of the school center in its 
dormitory, which is run as an inde. | 
pendent boarding house. Recently. 
an adequate dining room has been 
added which strengthens the reli. | 
gious program, since devotions and 
religious education courses are held 
in this room. 

In Mexico City the Revererid and 
Mrs. Edwin Rosser, Presbyterian 
missionaries, head a student center 
for Christian fellowship for the thou. 
sands of students in various institu- 
tions in the capital. American Pres- 
byterians also aid in the Mexican 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
where the Reverend and Mrs. Martel 
A. Tremain teach. 


Guatemala 

The gospel is being preached to- 
day in Guatemala in a complex social 
situation with elements of Commu- 
nism, medieval superstition, and so- 
cial reform. Though card-carrying | 
Communists in Guatemala are prob. 
ably few, they are entrenched in | 
certain government bureaus and | 
exert considerable influence. Yet 
there is still freedom in Guatemala: 
freedom of religion, of speech, of the 
press, and freedom to criticize the 
government and attack the Commv- 
nists. For the Evangelical churches 
this means opportunity. They are | 
evangelizing by radio, the printed 
word, public meetings, and private 
conversation. Indeed, Guatemala 
presents a challenge of unrestricted 
opportunity in a land whose future 
line of development is important to 
the Caribbean area. 

Our mission in Guatemala, as else- 
where, is looking toward the tum- 
ing over of leadership to the Church. | 
Boards of control in which the Synod | 
is represented are being set up for 
all ie ere oie institutions, The Rev- 
erend Israel Morales, stated clerk 
of the Synod, has been made full- | 
time dean of the theological semi- 
nary, which is the focal center of | 
the Church’s leadership training pro- 
gram. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the Presbyterian Church in | 
Guatemala, a university man has | 
dedicated his life to the Christian 
ministry. 
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Church Building: 
farthquake Sequel 


The members of the Presbyterian 
Church of Terra Bella, California, were 
feeling rather elated in the early sum- 
mer of 1952, and with good reason. They 
had just dedicated a $15,000 educational 
building which, together with their 
sanctuary and social hall, would enable 
them to carry on an expanded commu- 
nity program. Hastings Hall, named for 
Mrs. Neva Hastings, a charter member 
of the church, had been in use only two 
weeks when Terra Bella and much of 
Southern California felt the tremors of 
a mild earthquake. Although Hastings 
Hall was spared, the church was seri- 


ously damaged. There were wide cracks | 


in the foundation and brick walls. The 
of and floors were out of line. The 
county building inspector concluded the 
church could not be saved and ordered 
it demolished. 

Members were quick to pledge toward 
rebuilding the church. By April 1953, 
they had promised to give $40,000, the 
amount the architect believed the new 
sanctuary should cost. Low bid, how- 
ever, was $56,000. With the aid of addi- 
tional gifts, bank loans, and a grant of 
$5,000 from the Disaster Fund of the 
General Assembly, construction began 
last September. Members volunteered 
their labor to grade and landscape the 
aT and to do the carpentry in the 
itchen and church office. The builder 
estimated their work saved $3,000. 

Recently, less than two years after the 
disaster, members of the Terra Bella 
Church dedicated their new contem- 
porary-style sanctuary. 


Koreans Pay Tribute 


To Missionaries 

Korean Christians of various denomi- 
nations paid tribute recently to the Rev- 
erend Dr. Edward Adams, field repre- 
sentative in Korea for the Board of 
Foreign Missions, for his heroic aid to 
tivilians in January, 1951, when the 
Communists occupied Seoul for the sec- 
ond time. Vice-President 
Ham, himself a retired Presbyterian 
minister, and Dr. Ho-choon Yu, general 
secretary of the National Christian Coun- 
cil of Korea, were among the 600 per- 
sons who joined in the tribute. 

Dr. Adams and two assistants, Ray 
Provost and James Phillips, are credited 
with saving the lives of more than 3,000 
residents of Seoul by arranging and per- 
snally carrying out their evacuation be- 
fore the Communists re-entered the city. 
The three men worked night and day for 
oer two weeks, transporting the Koreans 
0 safety at Inchon in two big trucks be- 
longing to the Presbyterian mission. 
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Raise Money Easily and With Dignity 


CORRESPONDENCE NOTES and ENVELOPES 
Boxed—24 sheets and 24 envelopes. Each sheet has a photo- 
graph of YOUR CHURCH. 
Very easily sold for $1.00 per box. Here is a way to make 
money for your organization * easily and with dignity. 
This item is a good seller the year round. 

Samples and prices on request. Write Dept. P. 


SPALDING PUBLISHERS 224.5. 7%" ST Reet 


CHICAGO 19, ILLINOIS 
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TRUE-TO-LIFE drama about ordinary people who found 
the inspiration to do an extraordinary job — despite their 
failures, fears and prejudices. 


44 minutes RENTAL: $12.00 black & white 


SEE THESE THRILLING FILMS: 


a true story of present- 


by a Korean veteran 


WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS — a Negro soldier sees the 
contradictions of our democracy 

e AGAIN PIONEERS — a community deals with a migrant 

“shack-town” 

le FOR EVERY CHILD — the need of every child for un- 
derstanding, friendship and faith 

; Order these films for your church or study groups. 

for-rental dates — and our complete catalog of Christian films. 
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National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
220 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. Dept.L 
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Invest Your Money Where 


» IT REALLY COUNTS 


itance taxes, and definite income 
tax advantages, 

Your investment is secured by 
the combined resources of the Pres- 
byterian Church, under the super- 
vision of the insurance department 
of New York State, Write today to 


Presbyterian Annuities, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


. N investment 
now in a PRESBYTERIAN GIFT 
ANNUITY will give you a guaran- 
teed lifetime income and at the same 
time help the work of the Boards 
of National and Foreign Missions 
and Christian Education. 

Payments up to 7% depending 
upon age. There are no re-invest- 
ment problems, no estate or inher- 
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ALADDIN MANSES ano RECTORIES 
WHAT YOU GET WHEN You tnis 5-ROOM HOUSE sygo 


BUY AN ALADDIN HOUSE 
@ ALL THE LUMBER accurately cut to fit, marked 
and numbered ready te erect practically without 
use of a sew. 
e@ DOORS 


. 
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SHIPPED FREIGHT PAID 


Our plans show you how Volunteer 
Church Members are doing all the 
work of erection and completion at 
Savings of Half Usual Costs and Half 
Usual Time. Ninety-nine plans and 
sizes to choose from. 


O CHURCHES 


ASK FOR CATALOG Ne, CH-32 
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SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 


These advertisers will gladly send full information 
upon direct request 





~COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


WHITWORTH COLLEGE 





CENTRE COLLEGE 


Founded in 1819. A Christian, liberal arts college for 
men and women. Construction of new art and music 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 





Founded 

1890. 
Fully-accredited liberal arts and pre-professional 
training. Beautiful suburban pine-clad campus. 
Friendly atmosphere. Vital Christian atm ere. 
Reasonable tuition rates. Write —- Or. Frank 
F. Warren, Pr ngton. 








building is to be started in 1954. Write: Dir. of 


Adm., Box A, Centre College, Danville, K 





HANOVER COLLEGE 


Accredited. Full Liberal Arts and 
lum. Splendid plant, with eleven new buildings. 
Beautiful campus, overlooking Ohio River. National 
fraternities and sororities. Intercollegiate athletics. 
Enrollment 700. Admissions Office, Hanover, ind. 


Presb tocien- 
Found 827. 
Science Sete 


COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 








Small classes. 
Coeducational. 
Highest accreditation. 
dentistry, engineering, 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE 


125th year. Liberal Arts. 
Graduates enter business. 
law, medicine, ministry, social service, teaching, 
other professions. Moderate cost. For catalog write 
Director of Admissions, Box 326, Jacksonville, Hl. 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE 323..°,,3° 
ACADEMY # essa and botd only 325 a mont 
Self-help program. Co-ed. Christian ideals. Presby- 


Lg Students from 9 states. 300-acre farm. 
i, Pres., Washington College, Tenn. 











MACALESTER COLLEGE 


“The College of the Twin Cities” 


Coeducational, fully accredited. balanced curric- 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (Kindergar- 
ten, primary and high school), business admin- 
istration, journalism with emphasis on Christian 
citizenship 


Charles J. Turck, President 


St. Paul 5, Minnesota 


WEST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY 


Presbyterian. Est. 1744. Concentrated (one sub- 
ect) plan of study. Coed. Grades 7-12. Post Grad. 
emedia! work. Music, drama, art, sports, golf, hob- 
bies. oes acre campus. Midway Phila. PBalto. Catalog: 


GIRLS’ SCHOOL 





LANKENAU SCHOOL =*.,2890. Gizis 


boarding and day 
school. Pre-school (age 5) thru high school. MSA 
Accredited. College preparatory. Bible, art, home ec.., 
music, sports, etc. Fine Christian influence. 20-acre 
subur campus. Catalog. Sister Lydia Fischer, 
3201 W. School House Lane, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


WOMEN’S COLLEGES 








MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


Founded 1819. A Presbyterian, coeducational, liberal 
arts college of 700 evedents emphasizing high schol- 
arship, low expenses, positive Christian training. 
Extensive student-help program. Write President 
Ralph Waldo Licyd, Bex B, Maryville, Tennessee. 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Fully accredited, four-year Liberal Arts College. 

A.B. degree. Broad curriculum. 14 majors including 

music, art, Bible, dramatic arts. Courses in nursery 

school education. Competitive scholarships. Catalog. 
in College, Dept. P, nmton, Va. 








MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY eyeted,te 


in Christian education, this fully accredited coedu- 
cational school has its roots in the Presbyterian 
tradition. Offerings include both cultural] and voca- 
tional courses Graduate division in agg and 
music. J. Walter Pres., 





LINDEN WOOD COLLEGE 


A well established, well equipped, and nationally 
known four year Presbyterian College for women. 
. For catalog and information write 

St. Chartes, Missouri 


- & ° 
(suburb of St. Lowis). 








JOHNSON C. SMITH yor S2arigtte: 

Ty - - 
UNIVERSITY [ iiterai arts college ands 
graduate school of Theology. Founded in we < 


Christian emphasis. Courses leading to B. 
S. and B. D. degrees. HM. Liston, President. 


Offers. inter- 
cultural major, 
work with visiting faculty, 
travel in areas studied, op- 
with students from many 


WESTERN COLLEG 
FOR WOMEN 


> = p 
ands. degree. Fully accredited. 
Merrick 1 8. , Sy F , Box PR, Oxford, Ohio. 











TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


Fully accredited, Presbyterian, co-educational, with 
extensive curricula in liberal arts, fine arts, and 
science. Graduate Division. New campus in South- 
west's fastest growing major city. James Woodin 
Lauri: San Te 


ie, Pr exas, 





WILSON COLLEGE po, women. a8. 


Liberal Arts and Sciences. High standards. Pres- 
byterian. Individualized programs. Faculty-student 
ratio 1-7. Career counseling. Scholarships. Sports 
pool. 70-acre campus. Established a Catalog. 
Wilson Col . Box L. Chambersbu: P 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY 








TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Established in 1794. Small. friendly, fully accredited 
Presbyterian College near the Great Smokies. 

and A.B. degrees. Christian leadership. Moderate 
costs. Raymond C. Rankin, mt, Greeneville, 
Tennessee. 





UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


Fully accredited Presbyterian college and theological 
seminary. Bachelor's degree in arts, sciences, music. 
Prepare for teaching certificates pein ss adminis- 
tration, professions vocations. _ City of 50,000. For 
catalog write Difector ora sa ta. 





BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for boys, with a well-estab- 
lished reputation for College Preparation. Small 
classes. Experienced masters, Wide choice of sports 
and student activities. Grades 7-12. Modern equip- 
ment on céuntry campus in N. J. foothills. Golf 
Course, Swimming Pool, New Chapel and Library. 


Herold F. Walker, Box 75, Blairstown, N. J. 








WAYNESBURG COLLEGE , 77372? 


ganically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully accredited. 
Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-engineering, 
pre- ministerial, and other standard pre-professions. 

**The Friendly College,’ noted for its community serv- 


ice. Write Paul R. Stewart, Pres.. Waynesburg, Pa. 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY £°4,2- 
INSTITUTE College preparatory. Business, 


general courses. Aviation. ROTC. 
Boys taught how to study; small classes; remedial 
reading. All ig Jr. Fg ny 73rd _ yr. Summer ses- 
sion. Catalog x 396, own, N. J. 








CARSON LONG Boys Military School. Edu- 


cates the whole pore ekee be, mentally, morally. 
How to learn, how t how to live. Prepares 
for college, life or business. Character paid 
supreme. 118th yr. Overall charges $110 

Box 45, New Bloomfield, Pa. 
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PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 
Pulpit Hongings—Altor Cloths 
Bible Morkers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Mark 117 ¥ of 
183] Service to the ‘Church 1954 
clergy 


COX SONS & VICI. tac. 
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NEWS 
Of People and Places 


@ Three brothers ordained. Last my 
three brothers, members of the First# 
byterian Church, Dearborn, Mig 
(the Reverend John M. Vander Metis 
pastor), were ordained to the mig 
at a Sunday evening service held ing 
church. The young men, Bernard, 
and Ralph Didier, thirty-two, 
seven, and twenty-six years of 
spectively, are the sons of the Re 
Ralph Didier, Sr., Powe an 
minister of the mouth Brethre 
Church, and Mrs. Ri ay 

The Reverend Bernard Didier, a 19 
graduate of McCormick Theologig 
Seminary, Chicago, Hlinois, has ace 
a call to the Presbyterian Chure 
Alma, Michigan. The Reverend Cali 
Didier, also a graduate of McCormid 
has accepted a call to the Presbyter 
Church in LaPorte, Indiana, and the 
erend Ralph Didier, Jr., a 1954 gradu 
of Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey, has accepted 
call to the Presbyterian Church in LeRe 
Illinois. 


@ Unusual baptism service. Recent 
three generations of one family 
represented at a service of baptism 
in the Berkeley-Hillside Presbyte 
Church, Melrose Park, Hlinois (the Rev 
erend Henry J. Wiegand, pastor). Three 
year-old Robert Wayne Huffman wa 
the first baptized, then his uncle, Mr 
William B. Huffman, followed by th 
infant’s paternal grandparents, Mn 
Pauline Huffman and Mr. William Hul- 
man. 


@ Rebroadcasts heard afar. Rebroaé- 
casts on Sunday night of the morning 
worship services of the Shadyside Pres 
byterian Church, Pittsburgh, Penns 
vania (the Reverend Howard C. Scharle, 
pastor), have been heard by listeners it 
sixteen states and Canada. Mail com 
menting on the broadcasts has been re 
ceived by station KDKA, Pittsburgh, 
from as far away as New Orleans 
Louisiana and Sebring, Florida. 

The program series, believed to be the 
first of its Tind. was initiated in March 
to fill the need for a full Sunday night 
church service on the air. The series 
conclude with the June 20 broadcast 
The program is heard at 11:30 pM, BS 
at which time the station reaches pratt 
cally the entire gountry. 


@ Southern California names layma 
Last month at a banquet attended by 800 
laymen and pastors, Paul D. McKelvey, 
a ruling elder of Calvary Presbyteriat 
Church, South Pasadena, was nam 
Presbyterian Churchman of the Year for 
Southern California. 
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Monmouth Presbytery delegates (in background) watch a group of Fort Dix trainees learn how to assemble light machine om. 


A PRESBYTERY VISITS THE ARMY 


Pastors and elders examine the Church’s 


ministry to service personnel firsthand 


“We're in the Army now, we're in the 
Amy now.” The strains familiar to many 
an ex-GI wafted across the hot, sandy 
terrain of Fort Dix, New Jersey. Three 
busloads of “recruits” were heading 
toward a light machine-gun assembly 
area. 

As the men rolled out of the olive 
drab vehicles, one of them yelled, “All 
tight, men, let’s fall in.” 

“What do you mean, ‘fall in’? We'll 
probably fall down,” said another of the 
goup. After watching a class of basic 
trainees learn about the workings of the 
machine gun, one-of the bus riders re- 
marked to a companion, “Well, do you 
think you can put that gun together 
now?” He was met with a quizzical 
glance. 

Calm, friendly Major Beverly M. 
Ward, Presbyterian chaplain and host 
to the group, announced, “We're going 
to skip rifle training to take you over to 
Mines and booby traps and physical 
testing.” 

This decision was accepted cheerfully 
by one of Chaplain Ward’s tour mem- 

. “Oh, you mean the place where 
they teach you how to handle your 
d of trustees.” 

As you may have guessed before now, 

Chaplain Ward’s “recruits” were not 
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the usual trainees that Fort Dix receives 
by the thousand every month. They were 
Presbyterian pastors and elders ll, 
members of central New Jersey's Pres- 
bytery of Monmouth. They were tour- 
ing part of the Army training center in 
conjunction with their stated spring 
meeting of presbytery, which was being 
held at Fort Dix upon invitation of Fort 
Commander Brigadier General Cor- 
nelius E. Ryan, 

Approximately one hundred dele- 
gates representing Monmouth’s fifty con- 
gregations met in attractively appointed 
Post Chapel No. 12 for their business 
sessions. At noon they ate in several mess 
halls. After the training tour, they fin- 
ished their business. Upon adjournment, 
the group ate dinner at the Officers’ Mess 
and then assembled in a nearby post 
theater for an evening public service in- 
cluding Communion, an address by 
Church minister-at-large Louis Evans 
(see P.L., May 15), and the reception of 
five servicemen into the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. 

During their day at Fort Dix, the min- 
isters and elders also had a chance to 
meet and talk to the post’s four capable 
Presbyterian chaplains, three of whom 
are Presbyterian U.S.A. ministers who 
saw service in World War II and Korea. 


Members of presbytery resume sessions 
after tour of Fort Dix training areas. 
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Their host, forty-nine-year-old Bever- 
ly Ward, is a graduate of Lincoln Uni- 
versity and Seminary and a member of 
Pennsylvania’s Presbytery of Carlisle. He 
has been in the Army almost eleven 
years, with service in Europe, Japan, and 
Korea, and holds the Bronze Star with 
oak leaf cluster. One of his two sons, 
now living in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
is also a veteran of Korea. 

His Presbyterian associates at Dix are 
Earl S, Bloxham of New York’s Presby- 
tery of Rochester, recently decorated for 
service in Korea; Herbert L. McClain of 
the Presbytery of Catawba, who was a 
World War II chaplain’s assistant in 
North Africa, Sicily, and Italy before 
finishing college and seminary; and 
Stanley J. MacMaster, a minister of the 
United Presbyterian Church. 

At a training center like Fort Dix, the 
chaplain’s job is in many ways tougher 
than in the field. He and his enlisted 
man have to interview hun- 
dreds of men a month, and of necessity 
must spend only a fraction of their duty 
hours in the important task of counsel- 
ing. The basic training schedule for re- 
cruits is short and rigorous, leaving little 
time to Christian instruction for the 
trainees who desire it. 

Even the apparently simple operation 
of providing a choir for a Protestant 
chapel becomes difficult because of the 
rigid training schedule. Chaplain Ward's 
60th Regiment choir, which sang ably 
for Monmouth Presbytery’s evening 
meeting, changes its personnel every 
week, and changes completely every 
four weeks. “You can’t win,” says choir 
director Pvt. Bruce Williams, “but we 
have learned to do the best we can.” 


assistant 





Private Eugene Sladky, 19, thought it 
would be good to join Church formally. 


Twenty-four-year-old Bruce Williams, a 
graduate of Johns Hopkins University 
and the Peabody Conservatory in Balti- 
more, and a church music director in 
civilian life, serves as Chaplain Ward’s 
assistant. His choir members, of course, 
are all volunteers, and do their prac- 
ticing during off-duty hours. 

But despite many obstacles, the Army 
chaplain, as personified by the four Pres- 
byterians at Fort Dix, is still the strong- 
est link between home and military life. 
As long as young men are being trained 
for war, the chaplain will be needed to 
offer his unfailing aid in the transition 
from one way of life to another. 

And the Church at home can help in 
this job, too. Although Monmouth Pres- 
bytery had never met before in an Army 
camp, many of its pastors and church 
people had previously taken an active 
interest in Fort Dix personnel. 


| 


William 
service, 


Bruce 
evening 


assistant 
choir for 


Chaplain’s 
rehearses 


Nearby Mount Holly Presbyteria 
Church (the Reverend John D. Burton, 
pastor) has some fifty Fort Dix familie 
in its 525-member congregation. And 
every year, several trainees join the Pres 
byterian Church after acceptance by the 
Mount Holly session, Two of the five 
GI’s who joined the Church at the eve. 
ning meeting will retain their member 
ship at Mount Holly until they are per. 
manently stationed or leave the service, 
The National Missions committee o 
Monmouth Presbytery also maintains an 
off-post church school for camp person- 
nel upon request of service families. 

This fall, when Presbyterians through- 
out the country join in a special offering 
for the ministry to service personnel, 
Monmouth Presbytery won't need to be 
told of the value of this vital Church 
activity. 

—Henry L. McConrkiz 


Pvt. Richard Morse of Baldwin, N. Y. is baptized by Chaplain Beverly Ward, assisted by elders of Mount Holly Church. Dick 
Morse, 21, also joined Church on profession of faith. His letter was later sent to wife’s church, First Presbyterian of Baldwin. 
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ALAMI FIGHTS 


i 


mR POLY 


THE BATTLE OF JERICHO 


As statesmen discuss the plight of displaced 


Arabs, one exile has given new hope to hundreds 


many other Arab refugees. He can 
look across the barbed wire into 
Israel and see what used to be his home. 
Itison a street in Jerusalem. It is a large, 
comfortable house, very different from 
the two small rooms where Alami, a 
filty-seven-year-old bachelor lives today 
down in the Jordan Valley. But, unlike 
many displaced Arabs, Alam: isn't bitter. 
His eyes twinkle as he calculates, from 
amount of washing hung out on the 
nies, how many Israeli families are 

Mw Occupying his ancestral mansion. 
Not that he has passively accepted his 
fate and that of 870,000 fellow refugees. 
Instead, while the world has talked and 
Wning its hands about their condition, 
Musa Alami has done something. Almost 
singlehanded he has raised hundreds of 
ees from misery and — and 
Wen them the chance to work out for 
Ives a new life and new hope. 
Thue, what he has done does not pretend 
be a solution of the over-all problem of 
ltindreds of thousands of hapless refu- 
gees; but it is a stirring example of how 
i man answered the question so many 
People throughout the world ask them- 
ives today in the face of many great 

ttises—“What can I do?” 

Musa Alami comes of a rich, landown- 
family. For generations its members 
high posts in the government of 
Palestine. Alami himself was secretary 


[: ONE respect Musa Alami is like 
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In his one-man reclamation project, Musa Alami has 
transformed 700 acres of Jordan Valley wasteland into 


fertile farms, 


to the British High Commission. He was 
a moderate—one of the few. He strove 
for a reasonable agreement that would 
enable Jews and Arabs to live together in 
peace. 

In 1948 came war, and the Arabs were 
thrown out—1,052,000 of them. They 
left their farms, homes—all their posses- 
sions except what they could carry—and 
poured into the neighboring Arab states: 
Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, and Egypt. 
Those countries were quite unable to 
cope with the tidal wave. Only about a 
third of the homeless people could find 
places in the tent camps set up by the 
United Nations. The rest have lived in 
tumble - down shacks, tin-can slums, 
caves. The solution of their problem de- 
mands a major concerted effort. 

When Musa Alami fled Jerusalem in 
1948, he went to live in Jericho, fifteen 
miles to the northeast, on the western 
edge of the Jordan Valley. There, in the 
green oasis which surrounds the ancient 
town, his family had long had a small 
country house. Here he would live. 

The Jordan Valley at this point is 
a flat trench ten to twenty miles wide— 
150,000 acres regarded as uninhabitable 
and uninhabited since history began. 
Through the valley the muddy coln, 
forty to fifty feet wide, flows sluggishly 
into the Dead Sea, where summer tem- 
perature reaches 120 degrees in the 
shade, the earth is baked hard and dry 


regularly employing 400 refugees. 


and is flaked with salt. 

But at Jericho itself a sparkling stream 
of clear water breaks through the sur- 
face. This is Elisha’s Spring, whose 
water, led into irrigation ditches, trans- 
forms the desert into a small paradise. 
The streets are lined with trees, and the 
grass is green. For half a mile around the 
town are groves of lemons and oranges. 

From the time of Joshua to 1948, 
Jericho had only a few hundred inhabit- 
ants. Now there are three UN refugee 
camps in the desert just outside of town, 
whose population is 70,000. All day long 
endless files of women, carrying jars of 
water on their heads, go to and from 
Elisha’s Spring. In the streets are groups 
of ma hungry children from the 
camps. Sometimes their fathers wander 
in, sit on the curb in sullen, listless 
silence. 

Whenever Alami walked through the 
town, he felt the eyes of the refugees on 
him, A theory and a project began to 
form in his mind. Most of these men had 
been farmers; somehow they—at least 
some of them—must be given farm work 
to do. 

The Jordan Valley’s watershed reaches 
far to the riorth, into the well-watered 
valleys of Syria and the Lebanon. The 
Jordan was a tiny stream. Where did the 
rest of the water go? It must be flowing 
beneath the desert, in underground 
streams like that which broke out in 
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Elisha’s Spring. If so, these streams 
could be tapped by wells, brought to the 
surface, thus transforming the desert into 
oases like Jericho and giving refugees 
new land. 

Musa Alami set out to sell his idea. 
Jordan government ministers said the 
Jordan Valley was “dead and waste.” 
British technical advisers in Amman, 
Jordan’s capital, assured him that no 
water could be found in the valley, and 
that even if water were found the soil 
was too salty to grow crops. 

UN engineers in Beirut agreed with 
the British. American Point Four techni- 
cal missions were occupied with plans 
for multi-million-dollar dams and irriga- 
tion canals. Alami got to be something 
of a joke as he went up and down the 
Middle East peddling his project. 

Then he made a decision: He would 
do the job himself. 

He had a little money available. In 
1944 he had formed the Arab Develop- 
ment Society, to improve the village life 
in Palestine. There had been private con- 
tributions and one from the Government 
of Iraq. Most of it had been lost in the 
Palestine War. To the remainder he 
would add what little money of his own 
there was left. He calculated that it 
might be enough—if he struck water 
quickly and if some income were earned 
soon—to start a trial farm. 

It took him a long time to persuade 
the Government of Jordan to give him 
any land, though admittedly it wasn't 
worth a penny an acre, At last he was 
given 2,000 acres halfway between 
Jericho and the Jordan River. Alami 
couldn't afford modern  well-drilling 
equipment. He tried all over the Middle 
East to borrow a rig. Nobody would 
lend, so he decided to bore with a hand 
rig. He hired thirty refugees from one 
of the camps. They walked to and from 
the job, five miles each way. It was in 
July, and the temperature was 120 de- 
grees. They pecked away, making a foot 
or two a day. In four months they got 
down 160 feet. No water. 


November 15, 1951, was the great day 
—they struck water. They let down a 
pitcher and drew it up. The water was 
sweet. The men wept—and so did Alami. 

He had long been trying to acquire a 

ump. Now that he had reached water 
Re found a man in Beirut who would let 


him have one on credit. In January, 
water began to flow out over the baked 
earth. 

They now had to deal with the salt 
in the soil. It could be washed out by 
repeated ploughing, flooding, and drain- 


ing, but Alami couldn't afford to wait 
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for that—he needed revenue quickly. He 
knew that some crops—barley, tomatoes, 
onions—tolerate salt. He planted them, 
and they were his first cash crop. 

But to build up the soil, fertilizer was 
necessary. Soon all the Bedouins for 
many miles around knew that Alami 
would buy their goat manure. Strings of 
camels brought it, and it was spread on 
the land and ploughed in. 

More wells were bored. Each one 
reached water. The amount of water 
available depended only on the rate at 
which Alami could buy and _ install 
pumps and other equipment. As the salt 
was gradually washed out of the soil, a 
greater variety of vegetables and grain 
was planted. Fruit trees were set out: 
oranges, lemons, bananas, dates, and 
trees for lumber. A poultry farm was 
started. 

Six months of the year were blazing 
hot. Money can be made out of a hot- 
house if there is soil and water. Alami 
found that he could make three crops a 
year. Much of his production was out- 
of-season fruits and vegetables which 
brought good prices in markets within 
trucking distance. 


Today, less than three years after his 
first well came in, Alami has 700 acres 
in full production. Ten pumps produce 
200,000 gallons of water an hour, dis- 
tributed through nine miles of aqueducts 
and ditches. There are 10,000 banana 
trees, 5,000 citrus. Chickens number 
3,000. The yield of vegetable and fruit 
crops is as high as any in the Middle 
East. Markets for the out-of-season fruits 
and vegetables have been extended. For 
example, the Arabian - American Oil 
Company charters a weekly plane to fly 
Alami’s produce to its company town of 
Dhahran, 800 miles away, 

Some 400 Arab refugees are regularly 
employed on the farm. Shrewd residents 
of Amman have taken up 8,000 acres 
around Alami, and have Seana 3,000 
of these under cultivation by the use of 
twenty-five wells. They employ close to 
1,000 refugees. The reclaimed land now 
has a market value of $560 an acre. 

Fourteen hundred refugees made self- 
supporting and given new hope are not 
many when compared to the hordes still 
unaided. But to plant and harvest hope 
where none existed before—surely, one 
man may be proud of this. 

Alami has now moved on to the sec- 
ond and more important part of his 
project. All the while he was working to 
reclaim the waste land, he was nursing 
a dream. Someday he would establish on 
his 2,000 acres a resident school for boys 
orphaned during the Palestine War and 
the terrible mass flight which followed. 
After reading and writing, they would 
learn modern agricultural methods and 
be taught a trade: carpentering, shoe- 
making, tailoring. They would graduate 


at nineteen. Then each would receiye 
house and a plot of reclaimed land , 
which he would make an annual py 
ment over a period of years out of th 
profits of his farming or trade. 
would be cooperative use of farm m 
chinery and cooperative marketing, 


The Ford Foundation, which has 
branch in Beirut, was so impressed wj 
what Alami had accomplished with }j 
experimental farm that it agreed to bad 
the school with a contribution of $149. 
000. The school started in March, 195) 
with eighteen boys. Today the enn 
ment is ninety. 

The boys live in clean dormitories tha 
have a bathroom with running coli 
water. The boys produce most of thei 
own food. They also make most of their 
own clothes and shoes, and furniture fo 
the dormitories and mess hall. Next year 
the oldest class will graduate and occupy 
its farms. 

Alami has plans for the future of th 
farm and school when he can get fina 
cial backing for them. He wants a dairy 
herd and a pasteurizing plant, a weaving 
mill, a small tile-and-brick factory, 
printing press. He plans to increase the 
school to 100, then expand in other unit 
of 100. His greatest hope is that for each 
unit of 100 boys there will be a unit d 
100 girls. What is the use, he says, o 
putting on the land farmers who are edv- 
cated, trained, progressive, if their wives 
are backward and ignorant? 

Alami thinks he has proved that, with 
his intensive methods of farming, three 
acres will provide a family with food and 
a cash income of $300 a year. Some wil 
make their living as tailors, cobbles, 
carpenters. He hopes that some day his 
2,000 acres will support 1,000 families 
in largely self-sufficient communities 
The Jordan government has indicated 
more land might be available when he 
needs it. 

That is as far as Alami’s hopes and 
ambitions extend. He would be the last 
to claim that he has solved the refugee 
problem. Perhaps its solution depends 
on the big-scale projects which have 
been discussed so long, such as the 
“TVA Plan” which the United Nationsis 
now promoting. It would cost $121,000,- 
000 and would bring about the unified 
development of the whole Jordan Valley 
by a system of dams and_ irrigation 
canals. Unfortunately it requires the co 
operation of Arabs and Israeli—which 
doesn’t seem likely to come tomorrow & 
the next day. 

Meanwhile, as the big projects are de 
bated, Alami goes ahead with his little 
one. In the evenings he sits on the s 
porch outside of the two rooms in which 
he lives and looks out over the long vista 
of fruit trees and green crops. He heat 
the shouts of the younger boys at play: 


Alami is a very happy man. 
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Eight years ago the Carmichael, Cali- 


ch has fonia, Community Presbyterian Church 
ssed Wil vgs just a little church with about two 
= ii buyndred members. Every one of us knew 
C1 CO Da 2 A. . ae 12 ; 
of $140] weryone else, Today it has over nine 
‘Miundred members, but we intend to 


ch, 195) 


jeep at least one touch of the church’s 
e enroll 


farmer homelike simplicity—the service 
of its Wedding Committee. 

Our Wedding Committee began as a 
recognized unit of service in 1947, when 
aserviceman and his bride-to-be came 
toour pastor, the Reverend James Com- 


ries that 
ing col 
of their 
t of their 


uture fy fort Smith. They were both far from 
‘ext yeu ome, but wanted a wedding in the 
| occupy church with their friends present, even 

though their parents could not be. 
e of the Hearts of church women were touched 
¥ finan by the circumstances, These ladies 
be dain planned and carried out a lovely recep- 
weaving tion at the church and sent that young 
clan couple on their way feeling that mem- 
a the bers of the Carmichael Community 
er UNIS Church were their foster parents, The 
for ead dies did this with no thought of re- 
= > muneration, but the family of the bride 
SAYS, OM was so grateful that they sent a check 
are edt for twenty-five dollars as tangible ex- 
iT WING nression of their gratitude. 

This led to the forming of a perma- 
at, with ent Wedding Committee; in the seven 
g, three years since that time, many brides have 
od and had the kind and understanding help of 
me will & cur church women who were once brides 
»bblers H themselves. 
me Let's take a glimpse at members of 
amis the Wedding Committee in action. 
unites # The sweet, solemn tones of Lohen- 
—_ grins Wedding March burst into the 


seial parlor of our church. We all 
nshed to our special lookout window 
fora peek at the wedding party. But 
Wedding Committee workers never 


es and 
he last 





luge have time to indulge long in memories 
“pen & of their own weddings. After our glimpse 
1 have Ht of the bride, the groom, and all the at- 
= the tendants, we had to rush back to our 
T job. We could count on fifteen minutes 
ae for last-minute duties after the bridal 
Valley party entered the church. Today L was 
Yae®) § chairman of the committee and was re- 
gation 8 sponsible for seeing that these jobs got 
he © Bt done, 
whieh “Open the ginger ale,” I asked our 
‘ow % & silvery-haired Mrs, George Morse, “but 
hold it until you hear them coming back. 
| We want a nice fizz. Silver, plates, nap- 
) Uitte & kins—~m-m—all ready for fifty guests. A 
‘hid mall wedding, but we want it nice.” 
“a 2 Gertrude Dickson took a lighted taper 
A 4 and carried it to a dozen other tall white 
la lapers in the social hall. The soft candle- 
P¥Y’ F light shed its glow over the three-tiered 
Lirt § June 12, 1954 


A Boon for Brides 





wedding cake as it rested on the white- 
satin-covered stand. The napkins, im- 
printed with the bridal couple’s names, 
shone white. 

“We're ready” I said, with a final 
glance over the room, Each of my help- 
ers had her own special spot. We were 
organized and trained. This, our forty- 
second wedding reception, promised to 
go as smoothly as had all the forty-one 
previous ones. 

Not that we hadn’t had our moments 
of worry. 

There was the time when the cake 
still hadn’t arrived, and the wedding 
party already on its way to the church. 
And the time that the ginger ale never 
did get into the punch, and guests still 
told us it was “simply delicious.” And 
there was the time a disappointed suitor 
showed up, a bit tipsy on his legs and 
determined to be a major attraction at 
the reception. We got him into a back 
storeroom and plied him with kindness 
and black coffee until he came to his 
senses enough to know he really didn’t 
want to go to the reception after all, 

Sometimes, when we have had too 
many weddings in a row, we tell the 
family of another church that will give 
this service. But we have never turned 
down one of our own group, or a service- 
man and his bride. Although we get paid 
for our work, we have been known to 
cut corners on prices and we even did it 
for free a few times. 

For instance, there was the young 
couple who planned to go to Reno be- 
cause the family could not afford a 
church wedding complete with recep- 
tion. The ladies of the church heard of 
it and gave the bride a lovely wedding, 
complete with flowers and reception and 
a church full of friends. The Wedding 
Committee did this as a labor of love, 
as they have done three times since in 
cases where there was no money but 
plenty of reason for the young couple 
to be married in our church. The Wed- 
ding Committee’s standards are high. 
One father wanted champagne for the 
reception. He was told kindly but firmly 
that we do not serve liquor in any form 
at our receptions, He went away sputter- 
ing, but came back the next morning to 
make final plans for the reception—our 
way. 

Not all our weddings have had brides 
in traditional white. One bride wore a 
red ballerina dress because she said she 
was so happy she felt like dancing. But 
there was no levity in her voice as she 
repeated her vows. Another bride wore 





Mrs. George Morse, who recently cele- 
brated her golden wedding anniversary, 
helps at the Robert Donners’ reception. 


a teal-green wool dress. “Because,” she 
told us, “I look nice in this dress, and 
I don’t look well in white. I’ve had lots 
of happy times when wearing this dress, 
and it’s going to be my wedding dress.” 

We had one very muddy wedding, 
and that time the bride was carried from 
the church to the reception parlor, all 
covered with newspapers. Her brother 
ungallantly said, “You are one heck of a 
looking bride!” But she was a happy 
one, and her reception was just as nice 
as any had been, in spite of the rain. 

Through these last yéars of Wedding 
Committee service, we have been able 
to buy equipment such as silver and 
china, a punch bowl, candlesticks, and 
lovely lace and satin cloths for the tables. 
Much improvement of the church kitch- 
en and other facilities has been pro- 
vided through money from the Wedding 
Committee. There have been over forty 
weddings and two golden weddings in 
that time, with several hundred dollars 
income resulting. 

But beside the money return, this 
wedding service has brought a greater 
return in a feeling of satisfaction over 
true Christian service given. 

The Committee feels that it has given 
a blessing of beauty and sweet solemnity 
to a bride’s greatest day. It has helped 
the family give a reception at the church 
because the home was too small or fa- 
cilities inadequate for serving large num- 
bers. And it has stood in the place of 
family with young couples far away from 
their own homes. The church provides 
the atmosphere of Christian sanctity and 
the Wedding Committee provides the 
blessing of home. 

* —Epna WALKER CHANDLER 

Carmichael Community Presbyterian 

Church, Carmichael, California 
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Read it now 
before Evanston 


The actual discussion material 
for the second general as- 
sembly of the World Council of 
Churches— 


THE 


CHRISTIAN HOPE 
AND THE TASK 
OF THE CHURCH 


Both as up-to-the-minute re- 
ports on important areas of 
Church life, prepared by out- 
standing Christian leaders from 
all parts of the globe for this 
“major event in Christendom” 
(New York Times), and as a 
pointer to wider horizons of 
Christian advance, this is per- 
haps the most permanently im- 
portant book to be published 
this year for concerned Chris- 
tians. $5.00 





A Manual 
for Prayer Groups 


TWO OR THREE 
TOGETHER 


by Harold W. Freer 
and Francis B. Hall 


Here is the first book published 
to meet specifically the urgent 
need for the guidance of prayer 
groups in the local church and 
elsewhere. TWO OR THREE 
TOGETHER is both a practi- 
cal workbook and a collection 
of excellent resource materials 
which give the “why,” “what,” 
and especially “how” of start- 
ing and maintaining these 
groups. $2.50 





For parents, Sunday 
School teachers 
+ « » and every child 


LET’S BELIEVE 


By Agnes Sanford. This de- 
lightful book solves the problem 
of how to start a young child on 
the right way to a full and un- 
derstanding belief in God and 
His world. Its stories, verses 
and illustrations will capture 
the child’s imagination, teach 
right thinking and right living 
so that they will stick. Jilus- 
trated by Ted Sanford. A Har- 
per Religious Juvenile. $2.00 


At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 16, N.Y. . 
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BOOKS: 


Of Faith, Fear, and Freedom 





Fear Not! by Henry Irving Louttit. 
(Seabury; $1.75.) This slim volume, 
basically a self-help book, opens with the 
observation that “fear is the deadly 
enemy of mankind, possibly the greatest 
evil in human life.” A discerning analysis 


of several common fears—of failure, lone- ° 


liness, suffering, death—points out that 
man is fearful “because self is enthroned, 
and God forgotten.” Based on the belief 
that “to overcome fear we must remem- 
ber God and practice the awareness of 
His Presence,” the final chapters outline 
a method of controlling anxieties. 

The author, the Episcopal bishop of 
South Florida, never resorts to strident 
admonitions and stuffy clichés to make 
his points. Rather he refocuses attention 


on the age-old truths through judicious 


use of twentieth-century terminology, 
vivid anecdotes, and pertinent citations 
from the Scriptures. 

Power for Life’s Living, by Arnold H. 
Lowe. (Harper; $2.50.) Previous books 
by Dr. Lowe, one of Protestantism’s great 
preachers, have found an appreciative 
audience, and his latest work is bound 
to offer sane counsel to its readers. Like 
Bishop Louttit, he belongs to that small 
band of ecclesiastical writers who possess 
the happy faculty of bringing profound 
truths to life through the use of under- 
standable language and a sympathy for 
the foibles of mankind. 

Power for Life’s Living is based on 
sermons given at the Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, of which Dr. Lowe is pastor. 

Religion for the Hardheaded, by Alice 
Franklin Bryant. (Dodd, Mead; 1953; 
$2.00.) An amazing amount of informa- 
tion and theology-for-the-layman is com- 
pressed into the 107 pages of this book, 
yet it sounds more like a literate con- 
versation than an encyclopedic discourse. 

The authors ideas are presented 
through a dialogue between Believer, 
Agnostic, Hardhead, and Skeptic. The 
last three quickly succumb to the logic 
of Believer, who skillfully uses well- 
chosen quotations from great thinkers of 
the past, modern scholars, and the Scrip- 
tures. The reader may question Mrs. 
Bryant’s occasional oversimplification 
and some of her interpretations, but will 
undoubtedly conclude that she has suc- 
ceeded in delineating “the minimum 
essentials for a workable Christian phi- 
losophy.” 

New Frontiers for Freedom, by Erwin 
D. Canham. (Longmans; $2.25.) Large 
areas of world public opinion, including 
many segments of American thinking, 


























glibly accept the theory that the US; 
is founded on materialism, Mr. Ca 
believes, while actually, “Any soci 
rooted, as American society is, in th 
infinite importance of the individual | 
a society with a moral and spiri 
base.” He goes on to state that “A 
can experience—like that of our most ad 
vanced friends—has at mid-century pr 
duced a kind of society that not ¢ 
has solved all the problems against whig) 
Karl Marx inveighed a century ago, by 
. . many of the problems that existed 
a quarter-century ago.” 

With an analytical eye toward valug 
and weaknesses, Mr. Canham, the edity 
of The Christian Science Monitor, su 
veys economic groupings, voluntary pi. 
vate organizations, and their relations 
with government. His concluding chap. 
ter suggests ways in which we can hel 
overcome the world’s misunderstanding 
of America’s motives. One could ventur 
the opinion that putting Mr. Canham\ 
book on the shelves of our overseas i 
braries might be one step in the proces 

Mothers of America, by Elisabeth 
Logan Davis (Revell; $2.50.) The series 
of affectionate profiles in this book bear 
apt testimony to its subtitle—“The Last 
ing Influence of the Christian Home.” li 
her selection of notable mothers, Mx 
Davis seems to have had one criterion: 
that a God-centered home in childhood 
be reflected in an individual’s adult life. 
And, as historian Allan Nevins remarks 
in his introduction, “It is usually the 
mother . . . whose special vision of life 
her child catches.” Short biographies ¢ 
the mothers of several famous person 
ages (the Wright brothers, Ralph 
Bunche, President Eisenhower, Walter 
Reuther, for example) are included, # 
well as sketches of a few “American 
Mothers of the Year.” 

Churches of the Presidents in Wash 
ington, by Olga Jones. (Exposition Press 
$3.00.) Fifteen short chapters take the 
reader on a whirlwind tour of the extant 
churches that our presidents attended 
regularly in the nation’s capital. In his 
foreword, Dr. Edward L. R., Elson, Pres: 
dent Eisenhower's pastor, observes that 
“Where Presidents once worship 
men and women now go for spiritual re 
newal.” To document this observation, 
the author intersperses data about the 
present-day worship and activities of th 
congregations in the melange of histor- 
cal data and anecdotes about the pres 
dents’ relations with their churches. 
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There never was a time when America needed more 
sientific ingenuity than now. 

If we are to stay ahead in the world’s race for 
technical supremacy, thousands of highly creative 
engineers will have to be developed . . . men who can 
make full, swift use of all our new knowledge and 
uncover more. 

The question is, essentially: who can come up 
with the best ideas first? 


There is a natural creative ability in every en- 
gineer. But sometimes it remains undeveloped all 
his life. That is why at General Electric we send 
many of our young engineers through a special 
course called the Creative Engineering Program. 

Its aim is to bring out all a young man’s inven- 
tiveness and teach him ways he can continue to in- 
crease it all his life. 

A student learns many things. 

He learns first that he must always think for 
himself, not rely only on his textbook information 
or other people’s opinions. His first step to greater 
creativeness is making his own interpretations and 
decisions. 

He learns to analyze every problem thoroughly 


... but never to be satisfied with just one way to 
solve it. The tried-and-true approach may not be the 
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be taught? 


best one. Even methods which at first seem ridicu- 
lous often turn out to be extremely practical. 


He also learns that working with other creative 
people can be highly stimulating, and that it often 
pays to bring a number of minds to bear on a project. 
One man’s hunch inspires another; the half-formed 
idea of a third is made whole by a fourth; the amus- 
ing “notion” tossed out almost as a joke leads to a 
solution. 


He works on real company problems, not just 
theoretical ones. 

Results have been excellent. Most of the students 
file several patent dockets before the year-and-a-half- 
long course ends. And, after graduation, the men who 
have attended the course continue to develop new 
processes and patentable ideas at an average rate 
almost three times that of non-graduates. Some have 
made such important contributions that they have 
received General Electric’s highest achievement 
award. 

Our experience has given us a comforting con- 
viction: 

It is already possible to increase latent creative 
ability many-fold, and we are certain techniques will 
emerge in the years ahead for doing an even better 
job. We are looking for them every day. 


Progress ls Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Hundreds of churches through- 
out the world, reach out with 
the glorious music of “‘Carillonic 
Bells’’* to turn the thoughts of 
the throngs churchward. 

Surely, you want your church 
to have this kind of inspiring 
voice! ‘“‘Carillonic Bells” have 
always been the choice of those 
who want the best at reasonable 
cest. The instrument is brilliant, 
melodic, constant in timbre and 
rich in matched bell tones. No 
tower is needed. The bells may be 
played manually or automati- 
cally. The cost is small. Write 
for details today, to— 


“Carillonic Bells 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, Inc. 
5360A Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


*"Carillonie Bells" is o@ trademark for bell 
instruments of Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 
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.. church, school and insti- 
tution improvements, please write Presbyterian 
Life‘’s advertisers for information and prices 


Presbyterian Liie—Advertising Department. 
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ae time to time this column has 
treated the knotty problem of tele- 
— effect upon children. The last 
| word has yet to be said on that sub- 
| ject; and our excuse for coming back to 
| the topic now is to quote the wise obser- 
| vation of The New York Times’s author- 
ity on family life, Dorothy Barclay. She 
recently wrote: “When television sets 
first began to take over living rooms 
throughout the nation many parents un- 
derstandably were bewildered and over- 
whelmed. If a loud-mouthed guest had 
settled himself in a corner and begun 
to tell raucous and unsuitable stories to 
the children, it seems likely that parents 
would have managed in some way to 
change the subject or get the children 
out of the room. Yet when an inanimate 
object began to do the same thing, con- 
sternation reigned in the household.” 





The Teleprompter, that skillful elec- 
tronic device that makes it possible for 
a speaker on TV to read his address 
while seeming to look at his audience, 
has become a vital studio prop. Not. only 
| speakers, but actors (even Jack Webb’s 
| Dragnet cast) use the Teleprompter and 
skip the arduous memorization routine. 
We know some preachers who would 
like to lease one for pulpit use. 





Senator Robert Hendrickson has told 
the winsome story about a Midwestern 
training school for boys where the en- 
|rollment was made up of very tough 
delinquents. The superintendent there 
came to an unconventional decision: He 
would place a television set in each cot- 
tage of that institution, 

One night he came into one of the 
cottages and found four of the boys gaz- 


| ing intently at a twenty four-hour tele- 


vision marathon on behalf of cerebral 
palsy victims. The viewers watched the 
crippled children for a while and then 
decided that they, too, wanted to give 
money to victims of C.P. On that particu- 
lar night TV permission was extended 
later than usual. As the boys watched the 
telethon, they dug into their socks and 
raised more than two hundred dollars. 
Some of the inmates along with the su- 
perintendent went down to the studio 
that very night and handed over the gift 
while other inmates at the school looked 
on. 

Later as he talked with those boys 
about the event, the superintendent had 
an opportunity to discuss how people 
solve problems, whether they are crip- 
pled or delinquent. In summing up this 
report, Senator Hendrickson said, “. . . 
there is no way on this earth to judge 
the good done for those inmates because 
they had television sets the night of that 





telethon.” 


SEEN AND. HEARD 


NBC's program Frontiers of Faith be 
came the first religious program to } 
telecast in color. On Easter Day ity 
tested on the color screens. 


That Martin Luther film still gets ip 
the news. Our Sunday Visitor, a leadiy 
Roman Catholic paper published 4 
Brooklyn, quotes a scathing denunciatig 
of the film from an Episcopalian eo 
spondent. At great length the artid 
reiterates that the movie “is one of the 
bitterest and most deplorable pieces d 
anti-Catholic propaganda that I hay 
ever seen.” 

Even in Germany the film has ha 
hard going. Roman Catholics there a 
tempted to ban the film and cancel it 
European premiere. Bishop Lilje, pre 
ident of the Lutheran World Federatioy 
told the hierarchy: “If it is not possib 
to show a film like this in the Germany 
of today, then we might as well ring 
down the curtain for the German nation, 
... The doughty bishop adds that} 
is not “looking for a fight, but we shal 
certainly stand firm for our right t 
express the evangelical point of view, 
... The German press was enthusiastic 
for the most part, praising the film pre 
entation of the great German Reformer, 


New motion pictures that illustrate 
the books you have read are The Caine 
Mutiny, Executive Suite, Magnife 
Obsession, as well as a couple of vener 
able classics, Poe’s Murders in “the Ru 
Morgue (renamed Phantom of the Rue 
Morgue), and Knights of the Round 
Table from Thomas Malory’s More 
d’Arthur, Broadway plays that now ca 
be expected to come to the neighbor 
hood theater screen are Sabrina Fair and 
Dial M for Murder. 







The National Academy of Broadcast 
ing Foundation comes up with a new 
slant on Christian vocation. They sug 
gest it is important that churches “er 
courage upstanding young men and 
women to receive the proper training 
and seek employment in the broadcast 
ing industry, which is now expanding 9 
rapidly that it is crying for help.” 


Congratulations to a new religious film 
that does not produce several contri 
conversions and a completely beautiful 
solution in the last twenty feet of celle 
loid. City Story,* produced by the Ne 
tional Council of Churches, deals honestly 
and therefore convincingly with the prob 
lems and opportunities of the downtown 
church, This valuable film will long out 
live the missionary education emphasis 
1954-55 for which it has been produced. 

—J. C. Wyma 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 





Question: Why don’t Presbyterians 
have bishops? Does the absence of 
bishops impair the administration of our 
Church? Are bishops the fundamental 
differences between the Presbyterian and 
Episcopal Churches? 


Answer: Let me try to answer this 

tiple-barreled question one part at a 
time. Some Presbyterian Churches do 
have bishops in the sense of this ques- 
i, that is, ministers who have the 
responsibility of superintending a group 
of particular churches in a geographical 
dstrict. In general, however, Presbyte- 
fans do not have bishops because of 
the basic Presbyterian theory that au- 
thority in church government is more 
safely granted to ordered groups of rep- 
sentatives rather than to individuals, 
This Presbyterian form of government 
was believed to be in harmony with the 
Scriptures although Presbyterians have 
not usually claimed that the Presbyte- 
fan system is the only right or Scriptural 
ystem. Form of Governmnt, Cl...pter 
Vill, Section I, reads: “And we hold it 
to be expedient and agreeable to Scrip- 
tue and the practice of the primitive 
Christians, that the Church be governed 
by congregational, presbyterial, and syn- 
odical assemblies. In full consistency 
with this belief, we embrace, in the 
girit of charity, those Christians who 
differ from us, in opinion, or in practice, 
onthese subjects.” In some Churches the 
personal authority of the bishops is very 
great, and in others he hardly has more 
power than that exercised properly by 
a general presbyter or presbytery or 
synod executive. 

The absence of bishops does some- 
times seem to impair the administration 
of our Church. This appears to be true 
for the following reasons: 

l. The lack of prestige of the title 
and position of our executives both with- 
in, but especially without, the Church 
does not attract many of our ablest men 
to the position. 

2. Presbyteries which are too small to 
have executive service often fail because 
of the old adage, “What is everybody's 
business is nobody’s business.” 

3. There is generally more delay in 
making decisions in our system, which 
sometimes is disastrous. On the other 

, a presbytery which has adequate 
ecutive service and a_ responsible 
stated clerk can be and often is a more 
elective administrative body than many 
a bishop. 


There are other and more important 
differences between the Presbyterian 
tid Episcopal Churches than the lack- 
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ing or having bishops, Some of these are: 

1. Episcopal Churches generally fol- 
low a more formal and fixed liturgical 
service than Presbyterian Churches. 

2. Within the Episcopal Church there 
is a considerable group which takes a 
catholic rather than an evangelical posi- 
tion on salvation and the sacraments. 

3. This same group argues that a true 
church requires bishops in apostolic suc- 
cession, which is to say that Presbyterian 
ministers are not validly ordained nor 
is our Church truly a church. 

It is possible to envisage a Presby- 
terian Church with bishops, so long as 
basic Presbyterian principles are pro- 
tected. These principles are: 

1. Parity of the clergy; 

2. Authority in the Church exercised 
by representatives of the people; 

3. Salvation by faith aided by sacra- 
ments rather than sacramentarian sal- 
vation accompanied by faith. 

—EuGENE Carson BLAKE 
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Stated Clerk of the General Assembly | 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. | 
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(Continued from page 4) 


atmospheres of that time were so vividly 
portrayed that I felt as though I lived 
and suffered with those first faltering 
forerunners of our Christian faith. I 
often wondered why the disciples who 
had actually lived with Jesus for three 
years could have failed to understand 
his purpose. Mr. Bryden told me why. 
I also understand how, with the coming 
of the Holy Spirit, they became literally 
new men. 

I am grateful to Dr. Bryden and 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFe for giving me this 
vivid, interesting, heart-warming, and 
soul-searching insight into the human 
characteristics of the disciples. . . . 


—ANNA PROPSON 
Chicago, Illinois 


‘Let’s Have a 
Praying Church’ 
« I have just read “Let’s Have a Pray- 
ing Church” by Harold R. Martin [Pres- 
BYTERIAN Lire, May 1, 1954]. It was 
most interesting. Although we have a 
midweek prayer meeting at our church, 
we do not have the small prayer groups 
such as Dr. Martin describes. Our 
Women’s Association tried, without 
much success, to have a prayer group 
meeting before our monthly meeting. 
Some of us did not quite know what it 
was all about. Those of us who read of 
Dr. Martin’s experience will profit much. 
—Resecca E, MILLER 





Wilmington, Delaware 


ALOHA MANOR 


4 Lake Morey, Fairlee, Vermont 
Family Resort or Children ages 2-16 
By week or season. Bungalows, rooms. Ex- 
perienced counselors. 4 age-units. Water- 
. sports, pony-riding, crafts, tennis, canoe & 
» Mt. trips. $52-63 weekly per person. Golf & 
: horses near. 
, Mrs. Harriet Gulick Pierce or Rev. & Mrs. 
E. M. Pierce, Marble Collegiate Church, 
) 1 West 29 St., N.Y.C. (Gramercy 3-0222) 


OUR BUSINESS IS YOUR PLEASURE 


CAMP SKYLAND 


ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
offers a refreshing vacation for your 
family in a Christian atmosphere. Games 
with genial folk, or quiet if you wish. No 
bar. Moderate rates. Write for illustrated 
folder. The W. J. Norton Family, Rt. +3 
South Hero, Vermont. (Owner-operated 
for 27 vears.) 

For a happy vacation or honeymoon 
come to the 


MOUNTAIN HOUSE 
Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 
Owned and operated 84 years by a Presbyterian 
family—Modern poi Delici meais— 
Spacious grounds—Concrete swimming pool—No bar. 
Write for booklet and rates. 
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42 MM BINOCULARS 


MADE IN GERMANY 
Vrecision ground lenses center fo- 
cusing gives exact eye adjustment. 
Large 42mm objectives. 18 mile 
metal construction, wgt. 10 
o Extra wide field of 
Carrying Case & Shoulder $ 
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STARTING FROM 
SIGNAL HILL 


(Continued from page 21) 


terian Hospital in Philadelphia. Al- 
though they had known each other all 
their lives, each now saw in the other 
unsuspected depths. Both wanted to be 
missionaries, they discovered, and both 
wanted most of all to go to the Philip- 
pines. They were married in 1912, got 
their assignment to the Philippines in 
1915. As they made their farewells in 
Benton, a neighbor woman was heard to 
remark: “Those Islands are full of wild 
men with rings in their noses. Why 
doesn’t Frank have sense enough to stay 
home and become a good dentist like his 
father?” 

From 1915 to 1930, when Laubach 
discovered the cure for illiteracy, he 
was missionary and teacher in the Phil- 
ippines. The Laubachs’ son, Robert— 
who was to be his father’s assitant in 
many literacy campaigns—was taken 
back to Benton to get his start in life. 
He was twelve years old, and highly 
literate, when in 1930 his father began 
teaching grown-ups how toread and write. 

Frank Laubach has made inroads on 
illiteracy in eighty different countries. 
In fifty-six of these he went at the re- 
quest of the national governments, most 
of which helped to finance his work, and 
many of which set up permanent agen- 
cies to continue the work after Lau- 
bach’s departure. In addition to working 
for these eighty nations with literacy 
problems, he has traveled in eleven 
highly literate countries, telling govern- 
ments, churches, and anyone who will 
listen of his conviction that the ability 
to read and write is the logical prerequi- 
site to improving conditions for the 
three fifths of the human race who never 
have enough to eat. 

One of the most widely traveled men 
alive, Laubach has learned to stream- 
line his equipment. For a six-months’ 
trip to a dozen countries, all he needs 
is one two-suiter, a light typewriter, and 
a briefcase. Effa, too, has learned to 
travel light, and can be ready to hop 
halfway around the world on two-hours’ 
notice. 

Naturally out of all his experience 
Laubach has a wealth of salty memories. 
Perhaps he recalls most vividly the Moro 
chieftain with thirteen wives, Kakai 
Dagalangit, who really invented the 
“each one teach one” method of spread- 
ing literacy. The chief had been one of 
Laubach’s first pupils; when the mission- 
ary complained of the limitations of his 
method due to the shortage of teachers, 
the chief rose to his aid. “Everybody 
who learns has got to teach someone 
else. If somebody doesn’t, I'll kill him!” 
With this auspicious launching, “each 
one teach one” was a rousing success. 
Since then the method (with more altru- 
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istic motivation) has circled the globe 
many times and made new literates on 
every continent, 

He remembers, too, a young volun- 
teer teacher who overcame the indiffer- 
ence of the women in his village to read- 
ing. One of the princesses in the house 
of the Sheik had learned, but the others 
were not interested. So the teacher in- 
duced a handsome youth to write a love 
lyric to the literate one, praising her not 
only for beauty but for learning—“more 
to be desired than golden fruit.” The 
princess read this amorous ditty to the 
others, and lo, a thirst for learning was 
born. Laubach, knowing a good thing 
when he saw it, published additional 
love lyrics in his paper for new literates, 
and before long six hundred women in 
the village had learned to read. 

He smiles when he tells of the profes- 
sional assassin who, in gratitude for what 





As for me, | never lived, | was 
half dead, | was a rotting tree, un- 
til | reached the place where | 
wholly, with utter honesty, resolved 
and then re-resolved that | would find 
God's will, and | would do that will 
though every fiber in me said no 
and | would win the battie in my 
thoughts. It was as though some 
deep artesian well had been struck 
in my soul or souls and strength 
came forth.. 

—from a letter by Franx Lausacu 
to his father, March 1, 1930 











he had learned, offered to do away with 
anyone Laubach didn’t like. 

Some of his memories are of opposi- 
tion to his work. Even Mahatma Gandhi 
at first refused cooperation. “I'm not sure 
India should be literate,” he told Lau- 
bach, “until we have first dealt with her 
hunger.” 

“But if the people learn to read,” 
Laubach countered, “they can help 
themselves.” Finally Gandhi was con- 
vinced, and lent his weighty influence to 
Laubach’s programs in India. 

Another kind of opposition comes 
from those who mistakenly feel that Lau- 
bach overestimates what literacy can do. 
“Look at Germany,” they say, “a highly 
literate nation that became the scourge 
of the earth.” 

That is Laubach’s cue to point out 
that he is not just a teacher—he is a mis- 
sionary who keeps the Christian gospel 
foremost in all his work. When we teach 
people to read, he feels, we must at the 
same time help them to “catch the spirit 
of Jesus, without which no education of 
any kind is safe.” 

In this business, he is convinced, 
the Christian world is in a “titanic race 
with Communism to win the heart of the 


world.” The Soviet world is breathe 
eager to get its message to the wor 
billion-and-a-half illiterates. The 
concerted competition it faces is 
Christian missions. Laubach, and 
(interdenominational) Committee’ 
World Literacy and Christian Lite 
which he represents, are working | 
stantly to produce simple reading 
terials with Christian import, aimed 
cifically at new literates in many lap 
It is a stupendous task, and recruf 
the needed writers, teachers, and ¢ 
lators is not easy, But the work is om 
way. Providing Christian literature, 
dentally, is one of the objectives off 
Presbyterian priorities program in f 
Pakistan, and Ceylon. 

Sometimes Americans, of all peg 
are hardest to convince about lite 
On one occasion Frank, and Effa, 
just as much a zealot for the causg 
her husband, were sitting in a 
restaurant talking with a skeptical 
Their efforts to extol the practical bene 
fits of literacy were hampered by: 
nearby juke-box which played only i 
double fortissimo and seemed to special 
ize in Goodnight Irene. In desperati 
Laubach printed OUT OF ORDER 
the back of his menu and placed th 
card on the record machine. In the e- 
suing period of quietude he said, “You 
see, if I couldn't write and the customes 
coming in couldn’t read, that thing 
would have blared away all night.” 

Only once has Laubach ever refused 
a request for reading lessons. That one 
occurred a few years ago when his plane 
was forced down in Jamaica. British of- 
cials importuned him for help in making 
the island’s inhabitants literate in Eng 
lish. The man who had taught reading 
in 244 languages declined. English, he 
said, is too tough—the illogical and uw 
phonetic spelling renders it unsuscepti- 
ble of being cast in a simple mold d 
sound-symbols. In recent years he has 
made a bit of a hobby of trying to de 
velop, out of the many methods devised 
in the past, a practical substitute for tr 
ditional English spelling. “Unless we 
revolt,” he says, “we shall be handing 
this same cursed orthography to our chil 
dren and our children’s children to the 
crack of doom.” 

This spring Laubach took a few 
months to recuperate from an operation. 
But it was a busman’s holiday all the 
same, for he used his small New York 
apartment as a studio for producing 
phonetic charts and reading lessons if 
Yiddish for illiterate Jewish immigrants 
in the city. 

But soon he’ll-be on the road agai, 
first touring the United States to drum 
up interest in literacy, as he does during 
a part of nearly every year. He expects 
to celebrate his seventieth birthday ® 
India, teaching—as he has for a quartet 
of a century—reading and writing, 
trying to convey “the spirit of Jesus.” 
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blo stumbled along the railroad 
mk with his fishing pole over his 
tmider. “You catch beeg feesh, we 
wt’ Mamacita had said with a smile. 
mno catch, we no eat.” 
hablo liked to do things for Mama- 
fi, Someday when he grew up he 
wld make lots of money and buy her 
my things, especially a fine new 
mse, much nicer than the shabby little 
titage by the railroad tracks. His 
her, Jose, earned money, but it was 
enough. He was a track walker for 
tailroad. All day long he walked the 
slooking for loose or broken rails or 
stuctions on the track which might 
tk a fast passenger train or a heavy 
egnt. 
4s Pablo trotted down the rails to- 
ithe creek, he thought of his father. 
, Pablo, wanted a better job when 
gew up. Now in the fifth grade he 
tady had more learning than Jose 
had. He would go to school and 
tm much. Someday he might drive a 
B gasoline truck like Adolfo Morena 
be an engineer like Senor Bascum. 
men Mamacita would not need to work 
the cannery all summer, Rosa would 
medicine for her cough, Carmen 
mild have a doll that opens and shuts 
Seyes, and for Maria he would buy 
beautiful yoyo he saw at the variety 


Pablo felt sorry for his father, who 

mid not even speak English, but in 
S heart he blamed him for the ugly 
thouse, the dingy yard, and for 
is cough. 

Pablo ened a little because he knew 
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MAABLO LEARNS ABOUT HIS FATHER 





By LOUISE ALDEN 


it was nearly time for the limited to come 
thundering along behind him on its 
way to Los Angeles. The eight o'clock 
freight had passed as he was digging 
worms for bait back of the goat pen. 
He could see the packing house just 
ahead. They were packing lemons now, 
and a big freight car waited on a siding. 
Then Pablo saw something else, some- 
thing that looked terribly wrong to any- 
one who knew about trains and railroad 
tracks. At first he couldn’t believe it 
and thought he was mistaken. But his 
father would have understood and 
Pablo knew he must do what Jose would 
have done. 

He began to run. He was sure he 
could hear the whine of the rails warn- 
ing that the limited was coming. 

“Senor, look—” Pablo yelled as soon 
as he could be heard by the men loading 
the freight car. “Quick, the switch is 
open. The limited, she wreck, pronto.” 
It took a precious minute for them to 
understand. 

“This is Jose’s kid,” one of them said. 
“He knows what he’s talking about. You, 
Steve, flag down the train. Run, man, 
run. George, try to phone the tower to 
head her off. Pablo, we'll try to unlock 
that switch.” 

Five minutes seemed an hour to Pablo 
as he and Mr. White tried in vain to 
unlock the switch. They could hear the 
singing of the rails growing louder and 
louder. A mile up the track they could 
see the tiny black speck get bigger as it 
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flashed past the tower. Then it was 
a snorting monster bearing down upon 
them, but it was slowing up. Warned by 
the sudden signal from the tower and 
then by Steve’s frantic waving, the huge 
engine screeched and groaned to a stop 
just a few feet from the switch. 

The engineer climbed out of his cab 
and Mr. White told him of Pablo's 
warning. “You saved a lot of lives, son,” 
the engineer said, shaking his hand. 
“Aren't you Jose’s boy? You've got a 
good head on you like your father. He’s 
saved my train more than once.” 

When Pablo came home that after- 
noon, feeling sad because he had caught 
only a very small fish, his mother was 
talking to a reporter from the Daily 
Times. The man was asking questions 
about him, and Mamacita was very 
proud, She didn’t notice that he had 
only a little fish. 

The next day a man came from the 
railroad. In the back of his car was a 
shiny blue bicycle, the kind Pablo had 
always wanted. “Many thanks, son,” the 
man said, “someday you may be as good 
a railroad man as your father.” 

Jose smiled proudly, “Muy bueno,” 
he said, with his hand on Pablo’s shoul- 
der. But Pablo was remembering the 
times Jose had saved the trains, more 
times than he knew. 

Afterward he found the card tied to 
the bicycle and it said, “For a real hero,” 
but Pablo knew it was only because his 
padre, Jose,-had taught him always to 
notice things, and now he was noticing 
things about his father that he had never 
seen before. 
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10% 
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Recorded with the full range of sound 
human ear is capable of hearing — 
15,000 cycles per second! 





Now you can own and enjoy the best-loved Symphonies, Concertos, Operas, O; 
and Musical Comedies—from Bach to Gershwin—AT LESS THAN HALF THE USUAL C 





FREE MUSIC APPRECIATION COURSE 


Each month you will receive 
a treatise on some important 
phase of How to Appreciate 
Music. Each monthly issue is 
yours, absolutely free until 
you cancel—whether or not 
= you purchase any additional 
= records! 
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MUSIC TREASURES OF THE WORLD, Dept.118 PL6 | 
100 Sixth Ave., New York 13, N. Y. 


BOTH—Complete—for only 10c 
BEETHOVEN'S 5th Symphony 

CHUBERT'S 8th Symphony 
Here is my 10¢ as payment in full for the 12” long- 
playing record described above—plus the first treatise 
of your Music Appreciation Course—which I may keep 
whether or not I purchase any additional records. 
Each month, as an Associate Member I will receive 
advance notice of the new record release, which I 
may purchase at the special member's price of only 
$2.98 per record, plus a few cents for U. S. tax and 
shipping. However, I may decline to accept any or 
all records offered me and I may cancel membership 
any time. It is further understood that I will receive 
the Music Appreciation Course—one lesson each 
month — absolutely free! 


Membership is limited to one subscription 
te any family or household. 


City.. 


Yes, on this special introductory offer—you 
may have Beethoven’s 5th Symphony AND 
Schubert’s 8th (Unfinished) Symphony — 
BOTH COMPLETE on one 12” long-playing 
High Fidelity Record — for only 10¢! We 
make this sensational offer to acquaint you 
with the new planned program called 
MUSIC TREASURES OF THE WORLD. 


Under this program you can now enjoy in 
your own home a complete recorded library 
of the world’s great music... beautifully re- 
corded on the latest high-fidelity electronic 
equipment, with the full range of sound 
(30-15,000 cycles per second) ... all for less 
than half the price you would normally ex- 
pect to pay! High-fidelity recordings like 
these usually sell at retail for $5.95 each — 
but because assured distribution to members 
eliminates the usual expense of unsold rec- 
ords—and because of the development of mass 
production high-fidelity record pressing 
equipment—we are able to offer these 12” 
long-playing high-fidelity records exclusively 
to our members for only $2.98 each! 


WHAT DOES THIS MUSIC PROGRAM INCLUDE? 


Music Treasures of the World makes avail- 
able to you and your children the best-loved 
works of all the greatest composers, both 
serious and light Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, 
Mozart, Tchaikovsky, Gershwin, etc. And 
these selections are thrilling brand-new per- 
formances, played by internationally famous 
philharmonic symphony orchestras under 
the batons of such eminent conductors as 
Walter Hendl, Hans Swarowsky, Dean Dixon, 


Kurt Graunke, etc. — brilliantly 
especially for these new long-playing 


YOU LEARN TO UNDERSTAND GREAT 
By accepting this introductory off 
you will also be automatically enroll 
fascinating Music Appreciation Co 
solutely free! Each month you will 
FREE-—a new issue of our Course to 
understand the fine points of music 
able you to listen to all music as 
critics and composers themselves! 


HOW THIS UNIQUE MUSIC PROGRAM 
Your purchase of the record offer 
for 10¢ does not obligate you to 
additional Music Treasures records 
However, we will be happy to exten 
the courtesy of an Associate Mem 
Each month, as an Associate Mem 
will be offered a new 12” long-playiny 
at the special member’s price of © 
each (plus a few cents for U. S. tax 
ping). If you do not wish to pure 
particular record, you need merel 
the form provided for that purpose. 

Remember — whether or not you ¢ 
purchase any additional records fro 
Treasures of the World, the int 
records is yours to keep — for only 1 
you will still receive, each month,.a nt 
of our Music Appreciation Course, 
So send 10¢ now — while you can 
BOTH of the Musical Treasures lis 
Hear these great recordings for 
Accept this introductory -offer — by 
the-coupon today/ 
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